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Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undsei, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
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COMMENT 


ONCE IN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS! 


Yon publication—in this issue— 
of such an amount of eulogy of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD may seem to 
indicate that its editor and perhaps 
also its publishers, The Paulist 
Fathers are wanting in humility and 
modesty. I remember meeting some 
years ago a rather blunt but friend- 
ly fellow who asked “Are you a Re- 
demptorist?” “No,” said I, “only a 
Paulist.” “Oh well,” said he, “that’s 
about the same; but as for me, I’m 
for the Passionists. They know how 
to preach. They get the crowds.” 
The trap was set and I stepped in. 
“As far as crowds are concerned,” I 
said, “we have no complaint. My 
companion and I have been preach- 
ing for the last two weeks to thirty- 
five hundred people every night.” 
“Shame on you!” said he, “blowing 
your own horn!” It was a hit, a 
palpable hit, and we became in con- 
sequence quite chummy. The story 
was too good to keep: I told it to 
friends who repeated it for years, 
“rubbing it in” as good friends do. 
But now again I fear someone, or 
more likely some hundreds, reading 


twenty-eight pages of “Jubilee Salu- 
tations” will write in and say “Blow- 
ing your own horn!” 

But there are mitigating circum- 
stances. Perhaps our “dearest 
friends and severest critics” will 
listen to an explanation of how it 
happened. The truth is that here 
in the office we forgot—one and all 
of us—that THE CaTHOLIC WorLD 
was on the verge of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. In came an unsolicited 
manuscript from Mr. Fichter, S.J. 
(whom we have al- 
ways liked and now 
like better than 
ever), reminding us 
of our own jubilee! 

We woke up, hustled a bit, devised 
a gay new birthday cover, arranged 
for a few more articles appropriate 
to the celebration, and wrote a 
simple little letter to some of the 
hierarchy, clergy, laity, about sev- 
enty in all, asking a greeting. Hon- 
est to goodness, cross my heart and 
hope to die if I expected more than 
the usual stereotyped “Congratula- 
tions, “Ad multos annos,” “God 
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Bless You.” What we really received 
was a miniature avalanche of praise. 
It came down upon us from all 
sides, from those who had been in- 
formed and from those who had 
not been informed that our birthday 
was coming. It was heart warming 
but, in all honesty, embarrassing. 
Once received, the commendations 
could not be pigeonholed, or “filed 
for future reference.” They could 
of course be “edited down” as we 
say in our journalistic jargon. In- 
deed they had to be, for unabbre- 
viated they would have taken our 
entire space. What remains may 
still seem excessive to those who 
fear for our modesty. But of course 
no one with a sense of humor or a 
feeling for truth takes such greet- 
ings too literally. I happened once in 
my earlier days to be chatting with 
the chairman of a big meeting who 
was to introduce the speaker of the 
occasion. In private conversation 
he raked the orator fore and aft 
with a fire of pitiless criticism. But 
when the moment came tc present 
the guest of the evening, the chair- 
man rose and, flinging restraint to 
the winds, poured forth a flood of 
encomiums, “scholar,” “gentle- 
man,” “renowned educator,” “en- 
lightened citizen,” and all the other 
stock epithets of esteem. I could 
hardly believe my ears, or for that 
matter my eyes. It would seem 
that only a ventriloquist could have 
been so fluent with his tongue all 
the while in his cheek, and that 
only an intellectual contortionist 
could so swiftly have reversed his 
views or the expression of them. 
To me it was not only an exhibi- 
tion but a lesson. “Never again,” 
said I to myself, “Never again be- 
lieve the sweet things that a chair- 
man or a toastmaster says of you.” 
And I never did. 


But the present case is different 
in many ways. The sincerity and 
enthusiasm of those who felici- 
tate THe CATHOLIC WorLD on this 
happy occasion is too obvious to be 
doubted. Furthermore, they are 
eulogizing not a man but an order, 
an institution, a magazine. Their 


words are spoken not of any one 


Magazine 
a Metaphor 


worker but of the 
combined effort and 
achievement of the 
Paulist Fathers over 
a period of seventy-five years and 
more. As Father LaFarge says in 
his exceedingly kind message, “a 
magazine is but a metaphor for a 
great band of devoted persons who 
through that medium create a liv- 
ing product.” He knows. He is 
one of such a band, producing an 
equally living product. So if we 
spread the salutations of our well- 
wishers over three-quarters of a 
century, divide them among a half 
dozen successive editors, twice or 
thrice as many assistant editors, 
and all the members of the Reli- 
gious Society that has for so long 
a time published THe CaTHOoLic 
Wor.p, no one of the recipients 
need blush too deeply. 

Speaking for them all, I need 
hardly say that we are grateful be- 
yond measure to the members of 
the hierarchy, the prelates, priests 
and layfolk who have spoken so in- 
dulgently of what we have been 
trying to do. We accept their eulo- 
gies as a stimulus along the way 
rather than as a greeting at the 
goal. The praise of our friends 
elates us but at the same time hum- 
bles and frightens us. We cannot 
but think of St. Bernard’s warning 
“Ubi dizisti sufficit periisti” — “To 
say ‘good enough’ is to fail,” and 
we have in mind St. Paul’s noble 
protestation: “I do not count my- 
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self to have apprehended; but one 
thing I do; forgetting those things 
that are behind and stretching my- 
self forth to those that are before, 
I press on towards the mark.” 


NE of our closest friends, who 

has been behind the scenes, 
Dr. Fenlon, in his delightful letter 
makes a remark that we particu- 
larly appreciate. “THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p,” he says, “remained true 
to itself, disdaining the cheap and 
the sensational, and sticking to 
its standard when the till was 
empty.” There is much domestic 
history behind that declaration. 
The till would always have been 
empty if it had not been replen- 
ished with funds from the general 
treasury of the Paulist Society. It is 
an open secret that a “class” maga- 
zine, as Simon Baldus calls ours, 
cannot nowadays pay its own way. 
Indeed, as far back as December, 
1870, the editors and publishers felt 
compelled to utter a mild com- 
plaint: “If the praise of friend and 
foe is any criterion, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p has secured a corps of writ- 
ers of whom any magazine might 
be proud. It is time now to judge 
whether the Catholic public are 
willing not only to praise a maga- 
zine, but to pay for it. After an ex- 
periment of nearly six years, we 
must own to a feeling—not of dis- 
couragement, but of some disap- 
pointment. True, we have obtained 
a subscription list large enough to 
pay all the expenses of manufac- 
ture and leave a considerable sum 
for the payment of contributors— 
a subscription list much larger than 
an American Catholic magazine 
ever had before. . . . But what is 
this, when we remember that there 
are six or seven millions of Catho- 
lics in the United States, with only 


one first-class magazine of general 
Catholic literature?” 

In those early days they made 
ends meet only because, as the 
writer explained, “the labor of 
editing the magazine has been per- 
formed without pay, and « great 
many of its pages 
every month are 
written by men who Till Was 
receive no reward Empty 
for their trouble ex- 
cept the reward which God will 
give for every work done in His 
service. And still, the profits of 
the magazine are too small to justi- 
fy us in making it as good as we 
want to make it.” 

Mr. Meehan, the Nestor of Catho- 
lic journalists in New York, well 
aware of the conditions of earlier 
days, in his article in this issue 
quotes a letter of Lawrence Kehoe 
(publisher of THe CaTHoLic WorLD 
in 1865) to Orestes Brownson ask- 
ing advice about getting a job on 
the side, declaring that he had come 
away from previous publishing jobs 
poorer than when he went into 
them. 

Yet that was the time when paper 
and ink and labor were cheap. 
Since then prices have shot sky 
high, labor skilled and unskilled 
has (quite justly) been organized. 
The Paulist Fathers did not wait 
for Quadragesimo Anno in 1931, 
to unionize their printing plant. 
We have been paying union wages 
for the past twenty-two years. To- 
gether with the salaries of printers 
and binders, the stipends paid to 
contributors have steadily mounted. 
Furthermore, the number of maga- 
zines in the Catholic field has in- 
creased inordinately. There were 
only two in 1865, six in 1870, and 
perhaps ninety in 1922 when the 
present Editor came to THe CaTuo- 


When the 
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Lic Worip, whereas now in 1940 
there are more than two hundred 
Catholic monthlies or quarterlies 
in the United States, all but one or 
two of which have the advantage 
of being able to appeal to the peo- 
ple on the ground of charity or 
philanthropy or foreign missions. 
But our own has no “selling point” 
but the worth of what it con- 
tains. In consequence of the pro- 
longed financial depression, now in 
its twelfth year, luxuries (a four 
dollar magazine is rated a luxury) 
are being lopped off by more and 
more people. With these facts in 
mind, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why a magazine like THE 
CaTHOLIC WoriLp cannot go ahead 
financially on its own steam. 

To tell the truth, almost all 
magazines and periodicals have to 
be subsidized in one way or other. 
I have before my eyes an adver- 
tisement (the date is missing) of 
what was called “The Quality 
Group.” Perhaps I may quote a 
paragraph. It is apropos and has 
a sad sort of interest: 

“There are magazines which are 
contrived to capture the attention 
of the person who never before read 
anything between covers except a 
compulsory school- 
book. . . . In good 
time a certain per- 
centage of such 
readers tire of the 
banal, feel the promptings of an 
appetite for more wholesome men- 
tal diet, and so graduate to become 
readers of better matter. . . . Mil- 
lions start at the bottom; a few 
thousand each year come to the top 
to join the long-established body of 
readers of those few magazines 
which are strongholds of intelli- 
gence.” 

“Wishful thinking” all of it. 


“The 


Quality 
Group” 


The millions who started at the 
bottom got no higher. Four out of 
six of “The Quality Group” per- 
ished. One of them, Scribner’s, 
gave up the ghost only last year, 
after a life of fifty-two years. It 
might seem, therefore, that mere 
survival would be glory enough for 
Tue CaTHOoLic Wortp. A thousand 
have fallen at our right hand and 
ten thousand at our left hand, yet 
here we are at our Diamond Jubi- 
lee. I recall the story of a noble- 
man of the ancien régime in France 
who came out from his hiding 
place when the Reign of Terror had 
passed, and being asked what deed 
of valor he had done in the Revo- 
lution exclaimed proudly “I sur- 
vived!” Our kind friends insist 
that we have done more than sur- 
vive. 


HERE would indeed be a way 

out of our financial difficulty. 
It is hinted at in Dr. Fenlon’s 
phrase “disdaining the cheap and 
sensational.” The cheaper the 
magazine and the more sensational, 
the more prosperous. The formula 
is there if one wants to use it. 
Financial success is not difficult— 
at least not impossible —for pub- 
lishers who harbor no artistic or 
ethical inhibitions. It is not shame, 
however, that has prevented our 
cheapening and prostituting our- 
selves. We have been immune to 
that particular temptation. True, 
Father Alexander Doyle in the pe- 
riod just before 1904 introduced 
illustrations into THe CaTHotic 
Wor.p, and perhaps he did ease 
up a little on scholarship as a 
requisite for the admission of arti- 
cles to our pages. But even in 
those days when we were, as one? 


1 Miss Mary G. Hawks who for ten years or 
more was Father John J. Burke’s volunteer 
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has phrased it, “an illustrated 
monthly of popular appeal,” there 
was still a very copious supply of 
learned and talented contributors 
to THe CATHOLIC Wor_p: Dr. James 
J. Fox, brilliant, pro- 
found, witty; Dr. 
John A. Ryan, al- 
ready at that early 
date doing some of 
his best work for social justice; 
Father McSorley, well-informed, a 
conscientious scholar and possessor 
of an excellent literary style; Dr. 
James J. Walsh, the myriad- 
minded; Father Searle, primarily a 
mathematician and astronomer 
(none better in his day) but amaz- 
ingly versatile; Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., Thomas O’Hagan, Seumas 
MacManus, Albert Reynaud, Father 
Gilbert Simmons,: Canon Sheehan 
of Doneraile, the learned and pro- 
lific Father George McDermot, 
C.S.P.; Hilaire Belloc and many 
others at that time renowned in 
Catholic letters or about to be re- 
nowned. 

Father Burke, who succeeded 
Father Doyle, wisely put an end to 
the “popular appeal.” He returned 
to the more rigorous standard set 
by Hecker. The brief attempt to 
balance the budget was over. Since 
then we have, as Dr. Fenlon hints, 
kept our eye on intellectual and 
aesthetic standards rather than on 
“the till.” 

When Father Burke finally felt 
obliged to surrender THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp because of the ever more 
absorbing demands of his position 
as General Secretary of the Na- 
assistant and “right hand man” and who, 
unlike almost all who serve without compen- 
sation, was no amateur, but worked unin- 
termittently, with pure devotion to Catholic 
literature, to this magazine and to its Editor. 
She was later elected President of the National 


Council of Catholic Wemen and occupied that 
distinguished and onerous position until 1933. 


Back to 
Pristine 
Standard 


tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, he left behind him a maga- 
zine remodeled to fit the original 
ideal and the tradition of earlier 
years. More important still, he left 
behind him the memory of a saintly 
priest and a most engaging person- 
ality. Trying to fill his place was 
no sinecure for his successor. To 


the joy of all who knew him, espe- 
cially to the hierarchy and to his 
Paulist brethren, he was accorded 
papal honors in recognition of his 
service to the Church in this coun- 
try and in Mexico. 


NOTHER temptation we have 
not been called upon to endure 
is subsidy by a wealthy patron. 
How we should act in such an event 
we have no means of knowing. We 
lack experience. Emerson (or, to 
throw a sop to the higher critics, 
someone else if not Emerson) says 
that if we make a better mou~>2trap 
men will beat a path to our door. 
But there seems to be a difference 
between mousetraps and maga- 
zines. We need no mounted police 
or strong-arm squad on 59th Street 
to hold back the hordes of rich 
benefactors trying to inflict a sub- 
sidy upon us. We do not every day 
in the year purse our brows, cup 
our chin in our hand and tell a mil- 
lionaire that we will “think over” 
his kind offer to underwrite our en- 
terprise. 

Perhaps it is just as well. Once 
we did have a near-experience of a 
subsidy. A confrere, Father Con- 
way, and I, at that time giving 
“city-wide” missions to non-Catho- 
lics, were all-but promised a small 
fortune annually to defray the ex- 
pense of the lectures and of a quite 
vast distribution of missionary lit- 
erature. But we found that the 
rich gentleman expected to have his 
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say as to what topics we should 
treat in the pulpit, and how we 
should treat them. So that was 
that. Also—come to think of it— 
another would-be benefactor, this 

one enormously rich, 
A Magazine had a notion of sub- 
No Mousetrap sidizing our radio 

station. But there 
were too many “ifs and an’s” about 
his suggestion, and we felt that we 
couldn’t in conscience or with peace 
of mind meet his conditions. Now 
a free press is even more imperative 
than a free pulpit or a free radio. I 
can think of a hundred things writ- 
ten in these very columns in the 
past seventeen years that could not 
have been said if a wealthy patron 
had had the privilege of visa and of 
veto. 

At one of the annual conventions 
of the Catholic Press Association, a 
bishop who was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at the closing 
banquet read a carefully prepared 
paper in the midst of which came 
the statement, “The Catholic Press 
should be the freest press in the 
world: if I have any criticism of 
you men of the press it is that you 
do not sufficiently use your free- 
dom.” By a coincidence, at the next 
convention after that, an archbishop 
advised us with great emphusis to 
tell the truth in all cases whether it 
were palatable or not. Do I say a 
bishop and an archbishop? Pope 
Leo XIII. on the occasion of the 
opening of the Vatican archives to 
the scholars of the world quoted St. 
Ambrose’s adage, “Tell the truth: 
God hath no need of a lie.” 

Does some guileless reader ask 
“Couldn’t you tell the truth if you 
were subsidized?” Bless you, dear 
child, you cannot even tell the truth 
and hold advertisers—if you have 
any. You cannot tell the truth and 


keep subscribers. When four or 
five years ago we made unflattering 
reference to Hitler, we were scolded 
and dropped by German-Ameri- 
cans. Later, when we expressed an 
honest opinion about the invasion 
of Ethiopia, the Italians were up in 
arms against us. At the present 
moment Canadians and English are 
canceling subscriptions because we 
are quoting and applying Catholic 
moral theology concerning the Just 
War, and saying what we think 
about the “Holy War.” If adver- 
tisers and subscribers will not stand 
the truth when it 

irritates them, do 

you imagine that if 

we had a rich pa- 

tron he would let us 

say all that we felt to be true? To 
subsidize is to demoralize. There 
is only one sound means of subsidy 
—by subscribers, not patrons: by 
John Smith and Robert Jones, Fa- 
ther Brown, Mary Robinson, not by 
Maecenas, or Rockefeller or Car- 
negie. Until subscribers respond 
in larger numbers we shall find 
ourselves compelled to repeat the 
wistful lament that appeared in 
these pages in December, 1870, “It 
is now time to judge whether the 
Catholic public are willing not only 
to praise a magazine but to pay for 
it.” 


OWEVER, there are patrons 

and patrons. I know a beauti- 
ful church built as a memorial by 
a rich family. The pastor told me 
that members of the family would 
bring workmen into the church, re- 
move statues, knock down the altar 
rail, install an organ, or rip out a 
heating plant with not so much as 
a word of warning, not to say per- 
mission. But on the other hand, I 
had a dear friend, now deceased, 
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who built a church and furnished 
it, but once the work was done, 
would not so much as venture an 
opinion or a suggestion to the pas- 
tor about it. “I don’t own the 
church,” he used to say. There 
may be some wealthy person will- 
ing to endow a Catholic magazine, 
or at least underwrite its deficit, 
without thenceforth dictating its 
policy, and bluepenciling copy. If 
such there be, our address is on the 
title page of this magazine. 


ND now with the indulgence of 
the reader I should like to take 
notice of a criticism that I fear has 
been frequently spoken in recent 
years of this department of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. I mean the forth- 
rightness with which the Editor ex- 
presses himself. I cannot pretend 


to see no basis for such criticism. 
Perhaps our besetting sin is dog- 


matism. If it be so, we may allege in 
our defense that the temptation is 
strong and the provocation great. 
The world about us is in a condi- 
tion of intellectual and moral bewil- 
derment. It professes agnosticism, 
if not skepticism. Its accredited 
spokesmen declare with what seems 
to us a curious com- 
bination of shame 
and pride that they 
don’t know “what it 
is all about.” They have no re- 
ligion. They have no philosophy 
of life. As to ethics, they—some of 
them — have come to such a pass 
that they deny, not equivalently or 
virtually but literally, the distinc- 
tion between good and bad, right 
and wrong. They reject any fixed 
standard of morals. Logically so, 
because they disbelieve in the ob- 
jectivity of truth. 

Now, thanks not at all to any in- 
nate intellectual superiority but to 


Are We 
Dogmatic? 


our Catholic inheritance, we have a 
philosophy of life. To us, life is 
not a tale told by an idiot. It may 
indeed be full of sound and fury, 
but it signifies something. There- 
fore, we speak not as those who 
make guesses at the riddle of exist- 
ence, not as the agnostics and skep- 
tics, but as men having authority. 
We know that we have the key to 
the riddle; and being inspired like 
all good Catholics with at least a 
modicum of apostolic fervor, we are 
eager to “tell the world.” Hence 
comes what some critics call our 
“cocksureness.” 


URTHERMORE for some years 
past we have seen the way the 
world was tending, and we warned 
it against the mental and moral mo- 
rass into which it was plunging and 
in which it is now floundering. Our 
prophecy has been fulfilled so com- 
pletely as to frighten even our- 
selves. While we were prophesying 
we had a subconscious hope that 
our prophecies were too terrible to 
be true. Like those few enlight- 
ened statesmen or political observ- 
ers who saw the World War or this 
new war coming, we tried to be- 
lieve that we were mistaken. But 
so tremendous and 
so far reaching has 
been the debacle of 
civilization that one 
sober- minded ob- 
server, Thomas F. 
Woodlock, has remarked, “It seems 
like a general failure of the human 
race to manage its own affairs.” 
Well, as it happens, that is pre- 
cisely what we had been saying for 
years. The world that said to 
God, “You are only an hypothesis; 
we have no need of You” was 
headed for catastrophe as surely as 
Phaeton who attempted with blun- 


Stupid 
World 
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dering arrogance to drive the char- 
iot of the sun. Since our prophecy 
has come true—tragically true— 
the temptation is all but irresistible 
to resort to that most irritating of 
all phrases “I told you so!” That 
temptation we should resist. We 
try to do so. Perhaps we do not 
always succeed. 

Also we may sometimes con- 
fuse the writer’s vocation with the 
preacher’s. Though it be quite in 
order that the preacher in the pul- 
pit should raise his hand to heaven 
with a gesture of authority and cry 
“Thus saith the Lord,” a Catholic 
editor should not assume an air of 
apodictic certainty and declare in a 
tone of infallibility that such and 
such a program of economic or 
social or political reform must be 
adopted under penalty of national 
and international damnation. He 
should not usurp the dread function 
of judge of the living and the dead, 
dividing the sheep from the goats, 

damning all who 
Mea disagree with him 
Culpa and naming as the 

elect those who ac- 
cept his oracular pronouncements 
without question or qualification. 
He must not utter opinions, philo- 
sophical or political as if they were 
articles of the creed or canons of an 
ecumenical council; or deliver his 
ipse dizit as if it were the definimus 
declaramus which even the popes 
have used only twice in the last 
eighty years. He must not wield a 
papal encyclical wildly like a two- 
edged battle-ax wounding friend 
and foe. If he does, he misuses 
the authority of the Catholic name 
and makes himself a nuisance and 
a menace. All this, I know and 
profess. If I have in the heat of 
the moment forgotten it, I now cry 
mea culpa. 








UT that confession and retrac- 

tation must not be mistaken as 
a plea for pussyfooting. Excessive 
timidity is quite as bad as extreme 
dogmatism—perhaps worse. There 
is a golden medium between the ex- 
tremes. It is possible to be confi- 
dent and not arrogant, judicious 
but not ambiguous: we can speak 
with caution and moderation and 
yet not be mealy-mouthed. 

The same “wise observer” just 
now quoted, Mr. Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, said in the same speech that 
the apostles “boldly challenged the 
whole philosophy of life held by 
the civilized world of their day,” 
and “since their day the teaching 
and conduct of the Church has al- 
ways been in sharp conflict with 
the mind of the world.” The world, 
as the world, is not only weak 
and stupid. It is wicked. And 
the spokesmen for the world seem 
often to be possessed of the devil 
of perverseness. Take, for exam- 
ple, Bertrand Russell whom just 
now we have had thrown in our 
face as the newly appointed profes- 
sor of philosophy in the College 
of the City of New York, an insti- 
tution maintained at public ex- 
pense. He is perhaps the premier 
immoralist of the English-speaking 
world. His doctrines are more sub- 
versive than any 
merely Communistic A Sample 
principles. He calls Irritant 
evil good and good 
evil. He commends—not condones 
but commends—adultery anc for- 
nication. He defends prostitution 
against what he calls the “blazing 
injustice of the Christian religion.” 
One could fill a hundred pages with 
an itemized indictment of Russell’s 
immorealism:. And this is the “il- 
lustrious scholar” appointed by the 
Board of Higher Education in the 
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City of New York to a professorial 
chair with the opportunity of in- 
doctrinating young men with his 
own distorted notion of wisdom. 

Now that this insult is flung at 
us what are we to say? Shall we 
mutter, “Well, well, isn’t that too 
bad? What a pity; what a mis- 
take; doubtless the learned gentle- 
men of the Board acted conscien- 
tiously but the appointment seems 
from some angles regrettable?” 
There are indeed journals that 
take refuge behind such namby- 
pamby wishy-washy expressions. 
THE CATHOLIC Wor-pD prefers the 
virile utterance of the ancient 
prophets, the unhesitating forth- 
rightness of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, and the language of 
the “gentle” Savior in the twenty- 
third chapter of St. Matthew. We 
don’t believe that a trumpet should 
give an uncertain sound. We re- 
member that terrible sentence in 
Ezechiel: “If the watchman see the 
sword coming, and sound not the 
trumpet: and the people look not 
to themselves, and the sword come, 
and cut off a soul from among 
them: he indeed is taken away in 
his iniquity, but I will require his 
blood at the hand of the watch- 
man.” 

So, after all, though I make a dis- 
claimer of intentional dogmatism, I 
cannot in conscience beg pardon for 
what some timorous folk think ex- 
cessively forceful speech. 


ND now to conclude this jubi- 
lee editorial. I have waited for 
some such happy occasion on which 
I might speak publicly of my in- 
debtedness to those who work side 
by side with me in the office of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.Lpb, and to whom is 
due the lion’s share of the acclaim 
contained in the Jubilee Salutations. 








COMMENT 9 
Father Joseph McSorley, my in- 
timate friend, guide, counselor, un- 
der God my rod and my staff ever 
since I came to the Paulist Noviti- 
ate when scarcely more than a boy, 
has been my associate in editorial 
work for some years past. I owe 
it to him above all others if I have 
sometimes avoided the pitfalls open 
to one compelled to write and speak 
too much and with too little time 
for deliberation. When I have 
blundered it has been because I 
failed to take counsel with him, or 
having his advice ignored it. 

Together with him, Father Jo- 
seph I. Malloy, also my confrere in 
the Paulist Society who writes the 
department Recent Events, is al- 
ways kind, courteous, judicious. 
Association with him in journal- 
ism as in religion is a privilege and 
a joy. 

Father Bertrand L. Conway for 
years the most active and most suc- 
cessful of missionaries to the non- 
Catholics of America, finds time, 
nobody knows how, 


in the midst of his To Those 
absorbing labor in Behind 
The Catholic Unity the Front 


League (described 
in this issue) to review an incredi- 
ble number of books. His unwa- 
vering interest in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor cp and his devotion to its cause 
are more highly appreciated than 
we have ever been able to tell him. 
To Katherine Crofton, highly 
skilled in the difficult and some- 
what esoteric art of preparing 
manuscripts for the press, working 
incessantly, unobtrusively and with 
unflagging| fidelity is due the repu- 
tation we enjoy of being as care- 
fully edited a periodical as there is 
in America. Were it not for her 
assistance, the Editor would be 
chained to his desk night and day, 
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unable to find “rest and change” 
in preaching, lecturing and radio 
speaking. Only the initiated can 
‘know to what a degree editors as 
well as authors are indebted to 
those who work devotedly behind 
the scenes to facilitate the access of 
the ideas of a writer to the mind 
of the reader. Our debt to Miss 
Crofton is beyond possibility of 
computation. 

Her predecessor, Mr. Leo Kelly, 
taken away by what seemed to us 
an untimely death, is not forgotten. 
He was by way of being a prodigy: 
complete master of half a dozen 
modern languages, as well as of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew; a bril- 
liant scholar in philosophy, theol- 
ogy and history; with abundant 
experience in editorial work on The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and The Cen- 
tury Dictionary before he came to 
us, and himself a kind of Encyclo- 
pedia: indefatigable, with a hawk’s 
eye for mistakes, typographical or 
other. He left his impress upon our 
work and did much to create or 
perpetuate our traditions. 

Edith Donovan devotes especial- 
ly to the Department of New Books 
all the resources of a most excellent 
mind and a keen judgment of liter- 
ary values. If, as we think to be the 
fact, our Book Review pages are as 
valuable as any others in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and unsurpassed 
by those of the strictly literary 
periodicals, we owe it largely to 
Mrs. Donovan’s critical judgment, 
good taste and editorial skill. 

For Margaret Walsh, who brings 
to the secretarial position the rich 
equipment of an excellent educa- 
tion, indefatigable zeal for work, 
and marvelous patience, we have 
an ever-increasing admiration and 


gratitude. In all her relations with 
those in the office and those out- 
side who have or think they have 
a claim upon our time and atten- 
tion, she manifests with no appar- 
ent effort an irreproachable cour- 
tesy. She has carried on in the 
spirit of her predecessor Gertrude 
Delahunt, now Instructor in Logic at 
Hunter College, who is still deeply 
interested in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
and the devoted friend of the en- 
tire staff. 

These are awkward and embar- 
rassed sentences in which I attempt 
at once to pay a debt and exercise 
a privilege. I could wish to have 
tne eloquence and the literary grace 
of John Henry Newman to sing the 
praises of my collaborators as he 
sang those of his Oratorian con- 
freres in the lyric prose of the last 
paragraphs of the Apologia. Hav- 
ing no such skill of my own, I make 
bold to borrow from that classic 
to express my appreciation of the 
friends “who have een so faithful 
to me; who have been so sensitive 
of my needs; who have been so in- 
dulgent to my failings; who have 
carried me through so many trials; 
who have grudged no sacrifice, if 
I asked for it; who have been so 
cheerful under discouragements of 
my causing; who have done so 
many good works, and let me have 
the credit of them.” 

It is simple truth that we en- 
joy here in the office of THE Catuo- 
Lic Wortp a good fellowship and 
harmony unusual if not unique. It 
is a comfort to breathe such an at- 
mosphere and to work in such com- 
pany. It is a joy to pay tribute to 
those who perform the miracle of 
making life in an editorial office 
a constant happiness. 

















THE MYSTERY 


By MARTHA PaLas WILLIAMS 


HIS is the wonder, the amazing thing: 
The quiver of a brown husk, cracked and dry; 
And then—on splendid, swift, up-soaring wing, 
A butterfly! 


This is the miracle: under the ground 
Small, compact shrouds, wrapped carefully and tight; 
And then—a burst of flowers, upward bound, 

To reach the light! 


This is heartshaking: the enraptured song 
That wings its way through space, a skylark’s mirth 
For joy of heaven, that never did belong 

Down on the earth! 


This is the mystery:—nor ear, nor eye, 

Nor heart conceives the splendor of its goal— 
In what new garb of radiance flames high 
The homing soul? 








THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
THE OLD CATHOLIC WORLD 


By Josepn H. FicutTer, S.J. 


NTHUSIASM for America’s old- 
est Catholic monthly is not a 
new thing. Ever since the Civil 
War Catholic families have been re- 
ceiving and reading this periodical 
until it has become a tradition, if 
not a positive necessity, in thou- 
sands of homes. Your grandfather 
read it—and his father before him. 
The best-known authors on both 
sides of the Atlantic have contrib- 
uted to its pages. Its editors have 
discovered more Catholic writers 
than any other current magazine, 
have recognized their abilities and 
given them opportunity and en- 
couragement while others were still 
waiting for reputations and “big 
names” to be won. 

Aside from the valuable contribu- 
tion which THe CATHOLIC WorRLD 
has made to Catholic life, thought 
and action, the very contents of the 
one hundred and fifty volumes, 
which have been published during 
seventy-five years of uninterrupted 
work, are intrinsically worth while 
and interesting. We might say that 
any one who publishes a magazine 
monthly for seventy-five years will 
occasionally bring out something 
that is above the average. The very 
law of averages is on the side of 
the constant producer. True as this 
may appear at first glance, we have 
seen too many magazines arrive, 
flounder, and depart in the last 
decade or two; and so we must con- 
clude that only unusual ability, 
steadfast application, and coura- 


geous adherence to truth, could 
have made THE CaTHOLIC WorLpD 
the prominent magazine it is. 

More than one person has re- 
marked that a rather complete edu- 
cation could be obtained from a 
study of THe CaTHoLic Wor-p. 
Through these three-quarters of a 
century there has appeared an ar- 
ray of treatises which would make 
up the curriculum for any thorough 
liberal education. Philosophy, the 
arts and sciences, the modern er- 
rors and their solutions as they 
came up through the course of the 
years; everything is there — and 
everything is treated fairly and un- 
der the scrutiny of straight think- 
ing and logical criticism. 


I do not know anything about the 
personalities of the Paulists who 
first made THE CATHOLIC WorLpD 
possible. Undoubtedly there is here 
the unwritten story of persons be- 
hind the scenes, men who carried 
on the executive and administrative 
details which almost always make 
ventures of this kind a difficult 
task. At any rate they were hard 
times. The Civil War was just 
coming to an end. Lincoln was 
shot at Ford’s Theater in Washing- 
ton. Both of these events hap- 
pened during the historic month of 
April, 1865, when this magazine 
made its first appearance. It is just 
seventy-five years ago. 

Ovviously it is impossible to 
make an excursion through all the 
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volumes from the inception of the 
magazine. As a matter of fact, the 
trip would not proceed very far be- 
fore we would become absorbed in 
some interesting viewpoint or curi- 
ous sidelight as expressed in the 
early issues. Glancing over the rec- 
ords for the past in twenty-five- 
year periods, however, makes it 
possible to see the change which has 
taken place in what was originally 
called “A Monthly Eclectic Maga- 
zine.” 

The periodical was indeed eclec- 
tic in the best sense of that word 
since it chose the very finest articles 
that were then appearing in the 
English language, and many which 
were translated for its pages from 
the French, Italian and German 
magazines. The very first issue had 
a fiction piece by Cardinal Wise- 
man, then recently deceased. There 
was a study of the Church’s prog- 
ress in the United States up to that 
time, written by E. Rameau, and 
taken from Le Correspondant. There 
was an article entitled: “A Pilgrim- 
age to Ars,” from The Lamp, and 
published long before the curate of 
Ars became the Saint of Ars. A 
study of the Christian Schools of 
Alexandria, another on the double 
aspect of Catholicism, the first in- 
stallment of “Constance Sherwood” 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, an 
article on Physiology, translated 
from the Civiltd Cattolica, several 
poems, short stories and articles,— 
all of these are to be found in the 
first issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 

Included also were the depart- 
ments entitled Miscellany, and Book 
Notices. Wiseman was given fur- 
ther attention in an article entitled 
“Cardinal Wiseman in Rome,” in 
which the funeral oration preached 
by the then Monsignor Henry Ed- 
ward Manning was quoted. In the 


issue for June, 1865, Manning is 
again represented by an article en- 
titled “The Workings of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church of England,” 
which was a long letter addressed 
to the Rev. E. B. Pusey. In the fol- 
lowing month another article by 
the deceased Wiseman was printed, 
and Newman’s “Dream of Geron- 
tius” made its first American ap- 
pearance in the pages of this Paulist 
magazine. 

If the magazine was to be eclectic 
its editors were certainly very select 
in their choice of material. New- 
man, Manning,“ Wiseman, Pusey, 
these are names to rustle the memo- 
ries of any student of Church his- 
tory during the last century. A 
whole train of associations is 
aroused by them and he must hurry 
on lest he be stalled in reverie. 
There were important movements 
taking place in the Church in Eng- 
land, movements of which we are 
only today gathering the fruit, and 
their importance was not over- 
looked by the far-seeing editors of 
the new American magazine. 

From a literary point of view, the 
editor’s selections were outstand- 
ing. Not everything which is clas- 
sical and of highest worth continues 
its hold, and it is not to be won- 
dered that many of the master- 
pieces then published have lost 
their popular appeal. But the names 
of the authors have lived on. Be- 
sides Newman in both his poetry 
and prose THE CATHOLIC WorLpD 
brought out poems by George Mere- 
dith and both verse and prose by 
Aubrey De Vere during the first 
year of its existence. There were 
likewise numerous poems of fairly 
high merit which seem to have been 
contributed anonymously; at least 
the names of their composers are 
not printed. 
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Since the magazine was a thor- 
oughly Catholic one, and the inten- 
tion of its founders specifically that 
of the conversion of unbelievers to 
Catholicism, it is interesting to note 
the state of Catholicism in America 
at the time of its inception. 
Rameau’s article on the progress of 
the Church is the first one in the 
first issue, and in it he gives some 
interesting statistics. In the North- 
ern States there were 3,225,000 and 
in the Southern States 1,226,000 
Catholics. In the whole country 
there were then approximately 31,- 
500,000 people. Priests numbered 
2,242; Catholic colleges (including 
what would now be high schools), 
64; houses of religious men, 51; 
convents for women, 183. Compare 
these with the laiest statistics anent 
Catholicism in the United States. 

Rameau’s article is prefaced by a 
warning editorial note which points 
out that the author misplaced his 
emphasis on one or two points, “but 
despite these faults, which are such 
as a Frenchman might readily com- 
mit, the article will amply repay 
reading.” It was Rameau’s opinion 
that “the only thing which prevents 
the American Church from increas- 
ing, perhaps doubling, the rapidity 
of its progress, is the scarcity of 
ecclesiastics and missionaries, from 
which all the dioceses are suffer- 
ing.” If there were sufficient priests, 
he contended, the Church would 
make phenomenal progress, for 
“the Americans are a people of a 
strong religious bent. Nothing 
which concerns the great question 
of religion is indifferent to them. 
They study and reflect upon such 
matters much more than we skepti- 
cal and critical Frenchmen.” What 
changes the years have wrought, 
only an aged man can rightly 
guess! 


Fittingly, the next twenty-five 
years of THe CaTHOLIc WorLp’s 
existence (April, 1890) began with 
“The Life of Father Hecker,” who 
was the founder of the Paulist 
Fathers. Through succeeding is- 
sues the life story of the eminent 
Father Hecker continues in the 
straightforward and convincing 
manner which must necessarily ac- 
company the activities of a man of 
solid faith. Connected with it is 
the constant recurrence of the name 
of Orestes Brownson and all which 
it connotes io American Catholic 
life of the last century. 

Perhaps it is Father Hecker’s 
own stanch defense of the “Work- 
ingman’s Democracy” which has 
inspired succeeding Paulists to the 
investigation of important social 
questions. Almost from the begin- 
ning THe CATHOLIC WorRLD was 
carrying articles of a social nature; 
at the turn of the century, Dr. John 
A. Ryan, who recently celebrated 
his seventieth birthday, was con- 
tributing important studies to its 
pages; and with the advent of the 
present editorship not a single issue 
passes without some social facet of 
the Catholic picture to the fore- 
front. 

Father A. F. Hewit, editor at the 
time of the magazine’s silver jubi- 
lee, frequently contributed studies 
of a social nature, treating them all 
with careful ethical and modern 
consideration. Necessarily, his ar- 
ticles were not confined to any par- 
ticular problem. They were fre- 
quently enough incisive in a tell- 
ing way but withal covered with a 
combination of warm charity and 
cold logic which is hard to resist 
even by the most hard-headed. 

That the magazine was living up 
to its sub-title: A Monthly Magazine 
of General Literature and Science, 
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cannot be doubted by anyone who 
will take the trouble to glance 
through the two volumes beginning 
April, 1890. In the issue for Janu- 
ary, 1891 (p. 622ff) there is a list 
of Catholic authors whose works up 
to that date had appeared in the 
English language. It was an im- 
pressive array of names and though 
not strictly contemporary, con- 
tained many personages who have 
only recently died. The latter fact 
shows that the editors were not 
slow in acknowledging the abilities 
of then fledgling writers. 

Poetry and well-known Catholic 
poets continued to appear in the 
magazine’s pages. Just after Car- 
dinal Newman’s death, for instance, 
Meredith Nicholson contributed a 
poem in his honor, at least two 
lines of which are worth repeating 
here: 


“He hath in souls like thine de- 
posited 

A quenchless flame as calm and 
strong as dawn.” 


In that same issue Father Hewit, 
who had made the personal ac- 
quaintance of the Cardinal in Eng- 
land, wrote a glowing obituary in 
his honor. 

During this twenty-fifth year 
there appeared contributions from 
three other poets who have since 
gained wide renown for their work. 
Catholic to the core, these poets 
were even then putting their 
Catholicism into beautiful rhymes 
and rhythms. Maurice Francis Egan 
wrote of “The Soul’s Reproach” in 


Purgatory: 


“You call him ‘good’; but reck not 
how he fares 

In that sad place where scarlet 
turns to white.” 


Katharine Tynan’s poem, “Sec- 
ond Sight,” has become famous 
since its appearance in February, 
1891. These lines are particularly 
appealing: 


“ *Yet,’ she said, ‘my sister, 
Blind me once again, 
Lest His presence in me 

Groweth less plain. 
Stars and dawn and sunset 

Keep till Paradise, 
Here His face sufficeth, 

For my sightless eyes.’ ” 


Thomas Augustine Daly wrote of 
Easter Eve in April, 1890, and was 
demonstrating the poignant quality 
which has made his interpretative 
lines increasingly valuable to lovers 
of poetry. 


“The wind, high cradled in the 
piney hills, 
By fits and starts with fretful 
moaning thrills 
The echoing air. And darkness 
rules the steep.” 


Philosophical and theological 
questions were included among 
numerous subjects treated by the 
twenty-five year old magazine. A 
study of the “Evolutionary Theory 
as Applied to Conscience,” by the 
famous Father John S. Vaughan, 
appeared in the same year with two 
articles on the “Future Destiny of 
Unbaptized Infants.” Canon Barry 
wrote on “The Catholic and Demo- 
cratic Ideals,” while Katharine 
Tynan, Father Joseph V. Tracy, 
Father Wyman, C.S.P., Brother 
Azarias, and others wrote of vari- 
ous aspects of the current educa- 
tional practices and theories. An- 
other matter which seemed to en- 
gage the attention of Catholic read- 
ers in the 1890’s was the virtue of 
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temperance and the advisability of 
total abstinence. Many articles at 
that time were concerned with it, 
including one on Father Mathew by 
Archbishop Ireland. 


With the passage of the next 
twenty-five years, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp happily moved forward with 
the times. In 1915, the Great War 
was still only a European conflict, 
and had not yet spread to other 
parts of the world. Besides the 
coming of war to the United States, 
which some of the contributors 
seemed to have forcseen, there were 
many other local problems treated 
such as woman suffrage, a great 
topic of debate at that time. Fic- 
tion, history, sociology, apologetics, 
all of these subjects were being 
given ample space and thorough 
consideration by the increasingly 
famous writers in the magazine’s 
pages. 

Father John J. Burke was the 
editor of THe CATHOLIC Wor~Lp at 
the time of its golden jubilee. He 
was a man of rare perception in the 
selection of manuscripts and in en- 
couragement given to young Catho- 
lic writers. Some of the still promi- 
nent authors of America were rep- 
resented for the first time under the 
aegis of Father Burke. In April, 
1915, he wrote: “As issue after is- 
sue of the magazine appeared and 
its influence and name increased, it 
drew to it, if it may not be said to 
have created, a large number of able 
and gifted writers, who formed a 
veritable galaxy in the Catholic lit- 
erary history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. It may indeed 
be said that THe CatHotic Wortp 
during the first thirty years of its 
existence, at least, is the most com- 
plete record we have of the growth 
of Catholic letters in our country.” 


Speaking of Father Hecker, he 
said that “he was not afraid to pre- 
sent an unknown writer to the pub- 
lic, and many who afterwards en- 
joyed a wide reputation owed the 
beginnings of it to THe CaTHOLIc 
Wortp. The magazine created not 
only a reading Cathoiic public, but 
also a large school of Catholic 
writers.” Looking back over the 
first fifty years Father Burke in his 
editorial gives the litany of best- 
known names and the subjects of 
their discussions. After Fathers 
Hecker and Hewit, and Orestes A. 
Brownson, all of whom were more 
prolific by far than any others in 
the number of studies contributed, 
there were John Gilmary Shea, 
Canon William Barry, Dom Bede 
Camm, Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
Meynells, the Wards, Canon Shee- 
han, John Ayscough, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Fathers Charles Plater and 
C. C. Martindale, and Dr. John F. 
Fenlon. These are only a few of 
the prominent names connected 
with the magazine’s first half cen- 
tury picked at random. The April, 
1915, issue gives a list of over two 
hundred and fifty noted contribu- 
tors. 

The anomalies for which the 
twentieth century has already be- 
come remarkable were not left un- 
noticed in the periodical’s lucid 
commentaries. What has been 
called Progress on the purely mate- 
rialistic plane was appraised at its 
true worth, while at the same time 
the real resurgence of active Catho- 
licity was measured at every step. 
What I have particularly in mind 
here is the Renaissance of Catholic 
letters and scholarship and con- 
templation on the one side, and the 
phenomena of Catholic social activ- 
ity and the liturgical manifestation 
of faith on the other. 
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During this last quarter century 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD’s existence 
summer schools, conventions, labor 
schools, symposia of various kinds 
and degrees, have made of Catholic 
living an ever interesting and 
changing panorama in America. It 
would not be true to claim that the 
magazine and its editors initiated 
and guided these changes. Such, 
after all, is not the concept of edi- 


torship and publication. None the 
less the influence of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p in molding and consolidat- 
ing the ideas which were being of- 
fered, cannot be discounted. It is 
one thing to originate a scheme, it 
is another, but almost equally im- 
portant, thing to supply the me- 
dium and clearing house through 
which ideas can be compared, ex- 
changed, formulated, improved. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD IN RECENT YEARS 


By Josern J. REILLY 


T is a truism that the World War 

destroyed the old order and, for 
better or worse, ushered in a new. 
The period of transition was cata- 
clysmic: challenges were flung at 
religious beliefs, at standards of 
conduct, at economic and social 
concepts, at the aims of education, 
literature and art, and at forms of 
government, particularly at democ- 
racy which most of us had deemed 
beyond challenge. Whatever virtues 
belonged to this period the evils 
were obvious. Old fallacies were 
gravely put forward, old heresies 
unearthed, and the trull license, 
garbed as liberty, was throned in 
her place. Those who believed 
their feet planted on firm intellec- 
tual and spiritual soil felt that soil 
rocking beneath the assaults of 
doubt and denial backed too often 
by passion and intolerance. These 
past two decades form a period baf- 
flingly complex, divided in aims, 
uncertain in temper, spiritually 
restless because bewildered by 
“swaggering paganisms.” The re- 
sult has been reflected in many 
ways, in few more strikingly than 
in our magazines. Some have com- 
pletely changed their policies and 


no longer stand for opinions long 
associated with their names; others 
seemingly entrenched in public 
favor have disappeared; still others 
have arisen to take their place and, 
unhampered by any pre-War tradi- 
tions, have pronounced the old or- 
der all evil and the new, all good. 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD has weath- 
ered this stormy period, unbowed 
by the fierce winds of doctrine. Its 
fundamental philosophy goes down 
too deep to be uprooted and its ap- 
peal remains to men who love let- 
ters, science, and philosophy in the 
broad meaning of those terms. It 
has confronted the new day with 
wisdom and courage. Without be- 
coming a mere organ of controversy 
it has examined the new “doc- 
trines” from the Catholic point of 
view, presenting those views on 
non-essential matters persuasively, 
on essential ones firmly and always 
in terms which were clear to the 
ordinary reader. It said plainly that 
neither derision nor denunciation 
banished error and insisted that 
Catholics should cease excusing 
their present-day lassitude by point- 
ing to the achievements of their 
forebears. Meanwhile by patiently 
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restating its fundamental philoso- 
phy, by clarifying it and indicating 
its applicability to current condi- 
tions it not only held the place it 
had already achieved but became a 
new force in the field of contempo- 
rary thought. It is alert, out- 
spoken, and vital, and marked by a 
courage and a sense of the need of 
facing modern issues which have 
won it supporters in all corners of 
the world. 


A survey of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
since the Reverend James M. Gillis 
became editor in 1922 has been a 
fascinating task, for it has recalled 
a galaxy of distinguished names 
and revealed such an amazing 
amount of material packed into its 
various departments and such a 
breadth of interests in its chief ar- 
ticles as cannot be surpassed by any 
other monthly in America. 

The names of many distinguished 
writers appear after as well as be- 
fore 1922: Bishop Shahan, Rector 
of the Catholic University, whose 
studies of St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine and other Fathers of the 
Church were authoritative in mat- 
ter and distinguished in style; two 
of his university colleagues, Maurice 
Francis Egan, poet, fiction writer, 
critic, and diplomat, and Msgr. 
William Kerby, sociologist, who left 
his impress upon generations of ad- 
miring and able students; the in- 
comparable Englishman, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, whose dazzling gifts 
were employed in so many literary 
fields; Brother Leo, whose point 
and vigor in the domain of letters 
remain undiminished; three bril- 
liant and many-sided Irishmen, 
Shane Leslie, at one time editor of 
The Dublin Review, Seumas Mac- 
Manus and Padraic Colum, and 
the equally gifted Irish woman, 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson; a group 
of able Paulists, Fathers Joseph 
McSorley, William J. Finn and Ber- 
trand L. Conway, one of the wisest 
and best-read among contemporary 
apologists (and since 1925 Father 
Joseph I. Malloy); Dr. James J. 
Walsh who, like Father Conway, 
seems to have read everything and 
who writes with equal ease on 
“The Comedy of Evolution,” “Mon- 
taigne,” and “The Educated Classes 
and Bogus Religions.” Included in 
this list should be E. I. Watkin, 
high-souled gentleman and student 
of drama and of contemporary phi- 
losophy in their bearing on re- 
ligion; Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, 
internationally - known English 
scientist, who like Dr. Walsh felt at 
home in many fields. In addition 
to his specialty Sir Bertram found 
joy in writing of such literary fig- 
ures as Boswell and Goldsmith, a 
joy shared by his many readers. 
Hilaire Belloc, Chesterton’s alter 
ego and like him outstanding in 
many fields, who now ranks as 
the first of contemporary English 
biographers, has written in both his 
early and later periods for THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp. A very consid- 
erable number of Jesuits have 
loaned their learning and literary 
skill to its pages; among them I 
mention as personal friends Father 
Francis P. Donnelly whose long 
years at Fordham University have 
been marked by stimulating articles 
on the classics which reveal their 
abiding modernity, and the late Fa- 
ther Jeremiah Prendergast, a pro- 
fessor of mine at Holy Cross whom 
I rank with Brander Matthews of 
Columbia and William Lyon Phelps 
of Yale as one of the three greatest 
teachers under whom I ever had the 
good fortune to sit. Alas, that, with 
his sense of the power and beauty 
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of great literature, he wrote so 
seldom! To think of him is to re- 
call the tribute which Lamb paid to 
the eloquence and inspirational 
powers of his adored Coleridge. 

In this high company Agnes Rep- 
plier belongs of course. In the auto- 
biographical chapter which intro- 
duces her Eight Decades, she tells 
how at twenty she met Father 
Hecker, founder of the Paulist So- 
ciety, “old, scholarly, and profound- 
ly democratic,” and was advised 
against writing fiction. “You are 
essentially a bookish person,” he 
said, “and you must travel along 
your appointed path if you are go- 
ing to get anywhere.” Bewildered, 
she asked, “But what am I to 
write?” “Essays,” was the brief re- 
ply. Essays it was and Miss Rep- 
plier proved her intelligence by ac- 
cepting that advice and made her 
literary debut with an essay on 
Ruskin in THE CATHOLIC WonrLp. 
In one stroke she found her métier 
and her vocation. 

A list of contributors little known 
in the field of literature at the time 
of their advent to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p but possessors of high repu- 
tation now is lengthy and impres- 
sive. It includes the president of 
Fordham University, Father Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J.; three men whose 
stars first rose at Notre Dame, the 
late Charles Phillips, kindly, vig- 
orous, and earnest; the late John 
Camille McCole who first published 
in THE CATHOLIC Wor~Lp those sane 
and courageous essays on contem- 
porary American novelists which 
were later to be published with the 
title Lucifer at Large; and George 
N. Shuster, brilliant literary critic 
and student of post-War Germany 
who, like Professor McCole, joined 
his fortunes to Hunter College. 
Other professors of the younger 


generation who have contributed to 
Tue CaTHOoLic WorLp during the 
editorship of Father Gillis are Wil- 
liam J. Tucker of the University of 
Arizona, a lover of the great Eng- 
lish classics, Paul Kiniery, Profes- 
sor of History and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Loyola Univer- 
sity in Chicago, and Paul Hanly 
Furfey of the Catholic University 
whose book Fire on the Earth was 
as sound as it was provocative. But 
professors were not all; an interna- 
tionally-known journalist, Stanley 
B. James, as his first contribution, 
told the story of his conversion and 
followed it up with articles on cur- 
rent affairs done in the best tradi- 
tion of his craft. 

The names of many other out- 
standing contributors since 1922 
will appear as I speak of various 
fields of the magazine’s interests. 
One conspicuous field as implied al- 
ready was literary criticism which 
included fresh evaluations of estab- 
lished writers; appraisals from the 
Catholic point of view of non- 
Catholic writers such as Professor 
W. F. P. Stockley of the National 
University of Ireland presented in 
a fine paper called “The Faith of 
‘In Memoriam’”; and estimates of 
contemporary writers whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic among 
which Theodore Maynard’s papers 
on Van Wyck Brooks and on Henry 
Longan Stuart (who shared The 
Commonweal honors with George 
Shuster, Michael Williams, and 
Thomas Walsh) rank high. Father 
Gillis himself published a series of 
searching articles on such men as 
Shaw, Wells, Anatole France, and 
Nietzsche (subsequently published 
with the title False Prophets) and 
a second series which dealt with 
figures of an earlier day, Gibbon, 
Voltaire, and Tom Paine among 
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them and entitled “Champions of 
Unbelief.” Katherine Brégy wrote 
with delicate insight on Helen 
Parry Eden (herself a valuable con- 
tributor of distinguished fiction to 
THe CaTHOoLic Wortp), and on 
the poetry of Charles O’Donnell; 
Blanche Mary Kelly, lecturer, critic, 
and teacher (and admirable in each 
role) wrote with keen appreciation 
of another contributor, Montgomery 
Carmichael, whose interest in mys- 
ticism, poetry, and art parallels 
her own; Rev. John K. Ryan who 
in “Defeatist as Poet” wrote a pene- 
trating essay on A. E. Housman; 
Anne Kimball Tuell, professor of 
English at Wellesley College, who 
after experiencing as a guest at 
Greatham the delight of studying 
Alice Meynell at first hand, had 
written a charming and sympa- 
thetic book about her and who con- 
tributed a brilliant re-appraisal of 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

Contemporary foreign writers 
were the subjects of discriminating 
essays: Paul Bourget, J. K. Huys- 
mans, René Bazin, Francois Mau- 
riac, and Sigrid Undset, that woman 
writer whose gifts as revealed in 
Kristin Lavransdatter can be ade- 
quately described only by the word 
genius. 

THE CATHOLIC Wor._p in these 
its recent years has maintained its 
high standing for fiction, giving up 
the serialized novel however in 
favor of the short story and on 
more than one occasion winning the 
approval of Edward O’Brien, editor 
of the well-known annual. On the 
list occur the names of Cecily Hal- 
lack, Sheldon Wills, Beatrice B. 
Brown, Janet L. Gordon, Anna Mc- 
Clure Sholl, and Myles Connolly, 
formerly editor of Columbia, now 
of Hollywood, and author of a rare 
and beautiful novel, Mr. Blue. 
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These years show an impressive 
array of women talented in poetry 
as well as in fiction. In many 
cases the same names appear in 
more than one department and for 
quality no less than for quantity 
their contributions are distin- 
guished. I have in mind: Katherine 
Brégy, Catherine Parmenter Newell, 
the late Emily Hickey, Eleanor 
Downing of the faculty of Brooklyn 
College, whose poetry is marked by 
sensitivity and a rare loveliness; 
Alice Brown whose name has 
ranked high for a generation or 
more, and Margaret Munsterberg, 
daughter of the distinguished Har- 
vard psychologist. 

From the convent has come some 
of the most beautiful verse of the 
last fifteen years, witness the an- 
thology called Our Lady’s Choir. 
One of the best known names is 
that of Sister M. Madeleva who has 
learned all that Swinburne had to 
teach and turned it, ironically 
enough, to a spiritual purpose of 
which he never dreamed. The 
lyrics of many other gifted nuns 
have appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp, among them Sister Mary 
Eulalia, Sister M. Thérése, Sister 
Miriam, and Mother St. Jerome, 
each with a sense of the mystery 
and beauty of life and yet with her 
own unique powers of expression. 

Among the men who contributed 
poetry were two gifted Jesuits, Fa- 
ther Charles J. Quirk and Father 
Edward F. Garesché, and Professor 
Charles Phillips and Shane Leslie, 
both of whom have been named be- 
fore; the Irish bard Liam P. Clancy; 
William Thomas Walsh whose 
studies of Spanish history, /sabella 
of Spain and Philip II. have won 
him recognition at home and 
abroad. Theodore Maynard, whose 
latest books attest his hitherto un- 




















revealed talent for biography, has 
been a frequent contributor in 
varying fields and THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp has published many of those 
poems on which his reputation rests 
as among the most talented mas- 
ters of verse in America. 


The familiar essay has made its 
appearance in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
during Father Gillis’s regime and 
those who love this form hope it 
will not be engulfed by that all- 
absorbing interest in sterner sub- 
jects which is engendered by a 
period of stress and strain. I recall 
the delightful “In Defense of Larks” 
and “In Cinnabar on Parchment” 
—both I think by women — and 
which like the essays of Margaret 
C. Meagher, Jewell Miller, and A. R. 
Bandini begot an appetite for more. 
Eleanor Downing has turned occa- 
sionally from verse to this kind of 
prose written with a deftness and 
grace reminiscent of Alice Meynell. 
Michael Monahan, kindly, brilliant, 
and white-haired, has vanished, 
alas, from the stage but in his last 
years he contributed a series of 
essays descriptive of his literary 
pilgrimage through Central and 
Southern Europe which had the 
flavor and the viewpoint of the 
familiar essay at its best. What 
lover of Horace can forget his quest 
of the Sabine Farm? Many years 
ago a great and stimulating teacher, 
Professor J. Leo O’Gorman, then 
of Fordham University, encouraged 
the talents of one of his students 
named Hugh Allen. Mr. Allen re- 
sponded with a handful of brilliant 
and ironic essays, then, to the re- 
gret of many admiring readers, fell 
silent but returned in October, 
1939, to prove with “Women Are 
Incredible” that his courage as well 
as his gusto remained unimpaired. 
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Many of the names already men- 
tioned appear also in the Book Re- 
view Department of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, which is habitually served 
by an expert staff of carefully 
chosen critics. Important books, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, in 
many fields come under their judg- 
ment. They aim at accuracy rather 
than speed and their criticism is 
honest and fearless no matter how 
much out of step it may be with 
current opinion. Catholic author- 
ship per se is no passport to favor 
in a department concerned with up- 
holding enduring standards of life 
and letters. 

Social criticism both here and 
abroad has always been a major 
field of interest for THe CaTHOLic 
Wor.p. The late Harvey Wickham, 
as everybody knows, put irony, hu- 
mor and penetration definitely on 
the side of common sense in The 
Impuritans, The Misbehaviorists, 
and The Unrealists and his con- 
tributions in criticism of other cur- 
rent scientific aberrations were wel- 
comed by THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Side by side with Harvey Wickham 
was Dan W. Gilbert; his New Athe- 
ism and Capitalists, Colleges and 
Communism cut deep. The foreign 
field has been interpreted on many 
fronts, France, Germany, England, 
South America, Asia, and always by 
men and women who had first-hand 
information and presented their 
facts with truth and their interpre- 
tations with lucidity and. convinc- 
ingness. The Catholic situation in 
England has been discussed by 
Denis Gwynn and in France by Al- 
phonse Lugan, the Abbé Felix Klein, 
and H. A. Jules-Bois. Nazi Germany 
in its relations with the Church, 
Spain and its recent Civil War, the 
thorny problems of Rumania, Ca- 
tholicism in South America, the 
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forces operating behind the scenes 
in the Orient, Gandhi and his strug- 
gles in India all came in for illumi- 
nating treatment. Notable papers 
dealing with the hot spots of Cen- 
tral Europe were George Shuster’s 
on Bruening and on the end of Aus- 
tria, Father Wilfrid Parsons’ on 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Pierre 
Crabités’ on Germany’s absorption 
of the Sudetenland. The late Parker 
T. Moon’s appraisal of Eppstein’s 
The Catholic Tradition of the Law 
of Nations is of commanding im- 
portance at the present moment in 
world affairs. Communism as a 
world menace has long been the 
specialty of Miss G. M. Godden, who 
has embodied in many thoughtful 
papers the results of her study of 
its aims and methods made in her 
native England and on the conti- 
nent. 

Never before has the theater occu- 
pied so important a place as today 
for it not merely offers an oppor- 
tunity for amusement but a medium 
—often an immensely effective 
one—for the presentation of social, 
ethical, economic, and political 
ideas. This is true abroad no less 
than here and THe CaTHoLic Wor_p 
has given us such studies as “The 
Theater in Germany,” by I. J. Sem- 
per, and “Sean O’Casey and His 
Plays,” by Michael J. Lennon. It 
has kept its eyes steadily on the 
New York stage partly because it is 
the most important in America and 
partly because, all things told, it has 
become the most significant in the 
world and, with war engulfing half 
of Europe, seems destined to remain 
so. All the leading newspapers and 
periodicals have their own review- 
ers. The post requires a combina- 
tion of balance, critical powers, and 
technical knowledge which is diffi- 
cult to find. THe CatHoLic Wor Lp’s 


dramatic critic, Mrs. Euphemia Van 
Rensselaer Wyatt, possesses those 
qualities together with a scintillat- 
ing style and her monthly reviews 
of current plays are among the 
best to be found in the metropolis. 

Art and music in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p have moved forward during 
these past seventeen years to a place 
beside the theater. Papers have ap- 
peared on Emile Baumann, on Goya, 
on James McNeill Whistler, on By- 
zantine art and, from Pierre 
Crabités (long resident in Cairo as 
American Judge of the Mixed Tri- 
bunal), one on Coptic Art, while 
such masters of music as the 
French Gounod, the Italian Pales- 
trina, the German Mozart and the 
English Elgar (whose musical ren- 
dition of Newman’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” has become a classic) 
have been the subjects of appreci- 
ative studies. 

The list of subjects which do not 
fit under any of these categories is 
long and exceedingly rich. Herbert 
F. Wright has written on interna- 
tional law, his special field; Dr. 
John A. Ryan, internationally 
known and a pioneer Catholic in 
the field of sociology, has con- 
tributed papers of the kind which 
not only serve to explain his repu- 
tation but his influence with for- 
ward-looking thinkers of all politi- 
cal faiths. H. A. Jules-Bois (already 
named) wrote on “The New Psycho- 
analysis: the Superconscious” and 
Charles Willis Thompson, one of 
the best-known journalists in the 
country, makes politics more fasci- 
nating than football. Now that war 
has darkened the world’s horizon 
men are scrutinizing it more intent- 
ly than ever before: is it ever neces- 
sary? is it ever just? is it an unes- 
capable evil? In such a mood H. 
Gigon presented an arresting essay 
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called “Thomas Aquinas and the 
Problem of War.” A few months 
ago an American publisher brought 
out Church and State, a monumen- 
tal history by an Italian priest, Don 
Luigi Sturzo, who is distinguished 
as theologian, philosopher, sociolo- 
gist, and statesman. He has con- 
tributed various articles to THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD, the most recent, 
“Possession and Power” (Decem- 
ber, 1938), being the first chapter 
of a forthcoming book to be entitled 
Politics and Morals. Articles have 
appeared on old customs, on the 
vagaries of educational methods, on 
slum clearance, on, in fact, every- 
thing which interests normal peo- 
ple. 


No survey, however meager, of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD during the 
past seventeen years can omit a 
word about Father Gillis. As Editor 
of the magazine he has given his 
position fresh importance not only 
as the molder of its policies but as 
the spokesman of its point of view. 
For seventeen years he has written 
its editorials and his courage and 
intellectual honesty match the 
soundness of his thought and the 
forcefulness of his expression. He 
has discussed art, literature, and 
education, as well as social and 
political conditions at home and 
abroad and in doing so he has never 
hesitated to follow the logic of his 
convictions. In the best sense of 
the term he is a humanitarian. He 
feels burning sympathy for the un- 
derdog no matter what his race or 
creed may be, and to him justice is 
a sacred thing to which nations no 


less than individuals must submit. 
He writes with the same deep feel- 
ing with which he speaks, he is a 
master of the difficult art of exposi- 
tion, and he commands a style of 
clarity and vigor and, when he will, 
of tenderness and beauty. On the 
insistence of his friends a selection 
of his editorials printed during the 
first decade of his regime was pub- 
lished with the title This Our Day 
and at once took its place with that 
other classic of journalism which is 
literature, Cobb of the World. The 
one editor is a priest, the other was 
a teacher but they stood on com- 
mon ground, animated by an un- 
daunted idealism and, though men 
of peace, by a fighting, restless de- 
termination to defeat its foes and, as 
Arnold said of reason and the will 
of God, to make it prevail. Hence 
their passion for tolerance, justice, 
and intellectual honesty. 

A magazine is what its editor 
makes it, for it is bound to reflect 
not only its readers’ interests but 
his catholicity of taste, his convic- 
tions, and his intellectual and spir- 
itual virtues. What is a successful 
magazine? It is a magazine which 
maintains a sound point of view, 
presents it effectively, champions 
high causes, commands the respect 
of friends and foes alike, and, 
finally, is accepted as representing a 
body of opinion too vital to be 
ignored. Every successful magazine, 
I repeat, bears the impress of a 
great editor. THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
is a successful magazine. On its 
seventy-fifth birthday it deserves 
the congratulations and the thanks 
of Catholics everywhere. 





QUEST FOR PIONEERS 


By JuLia CooLey ALTROCCHI 


HETHER one regards pioneers, 

as some armchair cynic has 
defined them, as “venturesome indi- 
viduals of moderate ability” or ap- 
proaches them with something of 
the enthusiasm of a Walt Whitman 
or a Joaquin Miller or a Lionel 
Wiggam who, in his young zeal 
writes, 


“All men are pioneers inside their 
hearts. 
They are forever seeking wilder- 
ness. 
Behind strong teams they ride in 
hooded carts, 
Avid for life and masterless,” 


one must acknowledge their defi- 
nite contribution to the advance- 
ment of the frontier, as well as 
their enterprise, their “get-up-and- 
go,” “spunk,” and “nip,” as some 
of their descendants have phrased 
it to me. 

Certainly, if heroism is not mere- 
ly the sudden episodic flare of cour- 
age, but the prolonged patience of 
sustained endurance, then the pio- 
neers qualify somewhere in the 
category of the heroic. 

If you live in the Middle West, 
the past eludes yor You are in 
the midst of a very preoccupying 
present. If you live in New Eng- 
land, the ghosts of remote ancestors 
haunt you, clothed in obscure, mag- 
nificent mists. If you live in Cali- 
fornia, you become vividly, breath- 
lessly aware of pioneers. They are 
even more substantial than mission 
fathers or Spanish dons, for mis- 
sion fathers presided only over cer- 


tain quiet corners and left no de- 
scendants, and Spanish dons have 
gone their way into the brilliant but 
blurred background of legend. But 
here, in the flesh, are people who 
came around the Horn,—wonder- 
ful, wind-blown phrase!—or who 
crossed the plains in covered wag- 
ons or who set up their fences on 
old Spanish ranchos. 

My life has been very full of ad- 
venture for the last five years, for 
I have been pursuing the quest of 
pioneers. It has been the adventure 
of seeking the adventurous! 

One of my most quietly reward- 
ing adventures was an interview 
with an actual covered wagon pio- 
neer in Sacramento. The quest 
took me to a frame house on P 
Street, with a yard crowded with 
lamp-post-tall dahlias. A ring at 
the doorbell brought the pioneer 
herself. Mrs. Thurmond was full 
of genial welcome and ushered me 
into her simple dining-room with 
an air of eagerness to speak of those 
old days so near to her heart and 
memory. Her full face, only slight- 
ly marked with wrinkles, was 
youthful with affability, in spite of 
her eighty-six years. She made no 
apologies for her simple gray wash 
dress or the darkness of her dining- 
room shut in upon itself by the 
walls of the adjoining house. She 
immediately launched into the story 
of her family’s journey from Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, in 1854. 

“There were few mishaps on the 
journey,” she said. “Once we were 
scared by a band of Indians coming 
down the opposite banks of the 
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Platte River. But they were only 
coming down for water. Once a 
thirteen-year-old boy in the train 
decided to swim in the Platte, but 
he slipped from a rock and was 
drowned. It took a long time to 
find the little body. He had to be 
buried quickly, with no services, 
for the party was afraid of Indians 
just then and we had to be hurry- 
ing on. It was horrible for the 
mother to leave him behind on the 
plains forever. They say she kept 
looking back for days afterwards.” 

“Do you remember all this?” I 
asked. 

“Mercy no! I was born on that 
journey. I’m a covered wagon 
baby. I belong to that Covered 
Wagon Baby Club, you know, 
founded by Mr. Needham of Mer- 
ced. The train was awfully nice 
about it all. It waited eight days 
for my mother to recover. In fact, 
the train ahead waited too, because 
we had to borrow the doctor and 
the nurse from it. I don’t know 
exactly where I was born, but it was 
somewhere along the Platte, not far 
from the present Salt Lake City.” 
(Mrs. Thurmond’s own — slightly 
ungeographical words!) “I often 
think,” she added, with emphasis, 
“How courageous my mother was to 
start out in that condition. The 
older I grow, the more I realize 
what spunk she had!” 


On my way to Sacramento that 
very day I encountered another un- 
usual adventure with, one might 
say, a pre-pioneer. It was before 
the railroad bridge was built across 
the San Joaquin River and the little 
Sacramento -Northern train was 
hauled on to a flatboat at Mallard. 
A swarthy, intelligent-faced woman 
idled up to the rail beside me. Be- 
ing full of the subject of pioneers 


that day, I impertinently asked her 
if she by chance were the descend- 
ant of a pioneer. 

“Pioneer?” 

She paused significantly, a whole 
world of somber meaning coming 
into her eyes. 

“Pioneer? J am a descendant of 
the first Americans.” 

“Indian?” 

“Yes. I am half Indian, and 
proud of it. And all my six boys 
look and act like Indians. And I 
am proud of that, too. They all 
have flat feet that make no noise 
when they walk in the woods. They 
have straight dark hair and eyes 
that see everything. They can make 
fire by rubbing two sticks together. 
They can cook out-of-doors. They 
can hunt. They can tan hides. 
They could live in the woods with- 
out ever coming back to the cities 
to be fed. They never need a doc- 
tor. But if they did, I have all the 
herbs for them. I have all the 
herb secrets that have come down 
through hundreds of years from my 
ancestors—smoked spruce wood for 
spring fever, butterfly weed root for 
coughs, Jimson weed for poison oak 
poisoning, camomile for headaches. 
And I have a sweating-pit in the 
back yard to use when we have 
colds. No white doctors for us!” 

A pause. The dark eyes sought 
the title of the book under my arm, 
a good book to take into the vicinity 
of the gold country. It was Bret 
Harte’s Tales of the Argonauts. 

“You read, too?” asked my In- 
dian friend, as if the fraternity of 
the literate were still limited. 

“Yes, I read, too.” 

“Me, too.” And she drew from 
her black silk bag the last possible 
book that I should have expected to 
see appear—the Mormon Bible! 

“Yes,” she continued, to make an 
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aphorism which I shall always re- 
member, “Yes. There are three 
things that never disappoint you— 
dogs, horses, and books. And books 
never bite you back!” 


It is needless to reiterate how 
much the Mother Lode region of 
today resembles the Mother Lode of 
eighty-nine years ago and how 
many old-timers are still there, sit- 
ting on the verandas at Columbia 
City and Jackson, Grass Valley and 
Coloma, ready, ever so ready to talk 
of the Golden Age. 

One afternoon I was walking 
slowly along the veranda of the old 
stagecoach Freeman Hotel at Au- 
burn when I heard two dilapidated, 
antiquated fellows talking about 
“old times.” The very phrase, “old 
times,” is enough to hypnotize me. 
I immediately sat down in an empty 
chair beside them and eavesdropped 
quite consciencelessly! Then, when 
they relapsed into modern topics, I 
broke into the conversation and 
steered it back sixty years! 

“Yes,” said one. “We’re a coupl’a 
old snipers” (free-lance gold min- 
ers). “It was full o’ deer in here in 
the old times. Killed so many I 
got sick of it. Bear too. There’s 
still bear. A fellow shot one here 
last spring. Still gold here? Well, 
I guess yes. Fellow over on Feather 
River struck a quartz ledge two 
weeks ago—a pocket—and took out 
four thousand dollars. Another fel- 
low here on the American. Trouble 
is they don’t know how to follow 
it up, don’t know the leads, the way 
they did in the old days. Did I 
make money? Sure! But you know 
how it is. Easy come, easy go! 
That’s the way.” Turning to the 
other man: “Was that your fix?” 

“Yes. That's the way!” 

On another day, at Procissi’s 


Tavern in Old Town, I fell into con- 
versation with several dirty-trou- 
sered, sweat-stained, booted men 
who were standing a little distance 
away from the tables, at the bar, 
and smiling at my two little boys. 

“Miners?” 

“Yes. Panning at Forest Hills, 
near by.” 

“Much left?” 

“Well, I guess those Forty-niner 
guys got all the pickin’s. But there’s 
some gold left, mixed up with a lot 
o’ dirt and gravel.” 

“Is Forest Hills old? Are there 
many old piaces left?” 

“Not like they was. Iowa Hill, 
near Colfax, fer instance, once had 
three thousand people. Now she 
has ten people! All you can find it 
by is the apple trees growin’ in and 
back o’ the village. The seeds was 
brought around the Horn. Locust 
trees, too. Lots o’ them. They 
brought locust tree seeds around 
the Horn, too. Locust wood was 
good fer pick handles and axes.” 

Far down in the tidelands of the 
Delta country of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers are many 
old people of a different sort from 
all these and yet deserving also of 
the title “pioneers,” people who love 
the smell of the salt creeks, old 
sailors come to rest in houseboats 
or arks, old fishermen, old trappers, 
who can tell you of the taming of 
these waterways by man or show 
you “wild islands” that are exactly 
as they were when the first trappers 
pushed the tule grass asiue with the 
prows of their little boats. Blue 
cranes or “storks,” as the island 
people call them, roost high in the 
sycamo:es. Wood ducks and mon- 
key-faced owls nest in the corky 
hearts of the cottonwoods. Mallard 
ducks fly from marsh to marsh, the 
brown-spotted, hawklike squawks 
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fish off the creek banks and a stray 
gull or two sweeps past overhead on 
a white visit from the bays. 

“No, nothing ever happens in 
here,” says an old-timer, Jim Kagee. 
“People slips in and cuts off timber 
once in awhile. That’s all that ever 
happens. Any murders or such? 
Oh, no. There used to be river 
pirates around here, sure enough 
though, in them gold-rush days. 
Over thar by Shag Slough is Look- 
out Point, where the pirates used to 
wait. You see they could look a 
whole mile up and a whole mile 
down Cache Slough. River used to 
be full o’ sail-barges carryin’ gold 
down from the mines. Plenty of 
excitement then, I guess. That 
other slough’s called Deadman’s 
Slough.” 

We talked to an old Danish sea 
captain who had drawn up his sloop 
in the mud of Tule Queen Cut, or 
Pirate Cove, as it is also called,— 
probably in memory of the days of 
those same old river pirates and the 
gold-barges, near Rio Vista. 

“He just blowed in here from 
somewhere a few years ago,” said 
his neighbors. “Quiet fellow. We 
hardly ever see him. Must have 
some money sure, though, to get 
along. These old guys have real 
money, some of ’em. Upset a sock 
or a tin can and you'll find lots of 
it. They ain’t worryin’ any, some 
o’ these old guys.” 

And indeed there is no worry in 
the sea-blue eyes of the old Captain. 
All the lines of his face are amiable 
lines, in spite of the utter loneli- 
ness of his situation. But he is 
happy, for, as he says, in his own 
words: 

“I been out to sea in this boat. 
But I’m gettin’ old. So I haul her 
up. It’s nice here. A little cold, 
but nice. Yes, those willow bushes 


be purty. I been sailin’ since ’76. 
I been almost all places. I come to 
California in 1885. Spoiled my eyes 
in the tropics and had to give up 
the sea. My eyes better here. So I 
come into the river. Only one place 
I still elect to go: Egypt. I read 
lots o’ books about it. I busy. I 
read lots o’ poetry. Got lots o’ work 
to do. Trap, cook, and all that. 
When I read poetry, I forget every- 
thing. I have lots o’ books. Lonely? 
Am I lonely? Oh, no. I not lonely. 
I have Iliad.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I say: I not lonely. 
Homer: Iliad.” 

Incredible, but true! 


I have 


Away from the Delta, under the 
tawny hills where once the great 
Spanish ranchos spread like golden 
shawls, a few of the descendants of 
Castile may still be found. Of these 
is old Mrs. Lyon at Vacaville, a 
daughter of the Vaca family, born 
in the very year 1849. She is still 
straight-shouldered, gracious, alert, 
her sparkling black eyes suggesting 
the beautiful Seforita that she as- 
suredly was once. She is fluent and 
generous with her recollections. 

“I had the time of my life in 
those old days,” she says, “a much 
better time than girls do now. We 
had our fandangos and our festivals 
all the year around. And all the 
time I had the most beautiful imagi- 
nable horses to ride. Father began 
to teach me to ride when I was only 
three years old. He placed me on 
a gentle horse and led me around 
and around the corral. Each time 
he gave me a more difficult horse 
until there wasn’t one I couldn’t 
ride. We thought nothing in those 
days of starting off and visiting 
relatives and friends in Los An- 
geles. Often we rode down to visit 
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our good friends, the Della Guerras 
in Santa Barbara, who owned the 
old adobe of El Paseo. We would 
change horses at every Spanish 
ranch, and on the way back pick up 
our own horse at the last ranch and 
ride in again to Vacaville on the 
same horse on which we started. 

“We wore the most beautiful 
clothes. You may be surprised, but 
it was from the Russians that we 
bought our Spanish shawls. The 
Russians brought them from half 
way around the world and sold 
them to us here. I must show you 
my best shawl that I’ve had for 
eighty years, cherry-colored, with 
white embroidery. 

“We had plenty of company, too. 
The miners coming down from the 
Mother Lode often stopped at the 
Vaca adobe, and they always left 
huge gold nuggets in exchange for 
our hospitality. My brothers and 
my husband didn’t go to the mines 
very much. They always said their 
gold mine was right here on the 
ranch. And a pretty big ranch it 
was. You just went up to the high- 
est hill and looked and the horizon 
was the limit! But just before my 
father married my mother, he 
wanted to give her an especially 
rich present, so he went up to Oro- 
ville, to which the Spaniards had 
given that name because the nug- 
gets were lying around everywhere. 
Father just went up there and 
pulled up a few bushes and from 
the gold that was clinging every- 
where to the roots, he had a beauti- 
ful necklace made for my mother.” 

I asked Mrs. Lyon whether she 
had ever seen Concepcion Arguello, 
whose tragic love affair with Reza- 
noff, the dashing Russian officer 
from Fort Ross is, of course, the 
most famous of all our California 
romances. 


“Yes. I saw her often,” she said. 
“She taught me music. She was 
still very beautiful when I knew 
her, slim, of medium height, with 
sparkling black eyes and auburn 
hair. There were a good many 
auburn-haired girls in the valley at 
that time. Everyone called her 
Concha and everyone loved her. 
Once in a very great while she re- 
ferred to her lost Russian lover, and 
always the expression of her face 
was sad. She had really a very sad 
face.” 

It seemed quite wonderful to 
hear, viva voce, of the romantic 
Concha and of the not-so-distant 
realities of the old Spanish ranch 
life. 

It is an experience too, to be able 
to look into the face of General 
Mariano Vallejo’s daughter, Mrs. 
Emperan, at the old Vallejo home 
near Sonoma and to see the strong, 
splendid face of the father in the 
strong, splendid face of the daugh- 
ter. 

Years ago a friend of mine met 
in London a charming gentleman, 
Juan Esme Alvarado, whose home 
had been the old Alvarado-Castro 
adobe, still to be seen almost as 
it was on San Pablo Avenue in 
Berkeley. Don Juan entertained 
my friend with reminiscences of 
the spacious Spanish days, the hos- 
pitable days when so many friends 
and relatives were entertained at 
Rancho San Pablo that the yard 
was always full of saddle horses, 
mules, carretas and covered wag- 
ons. And on every guest-bureau in 
the house, said Don Juan, was a 
receptacle filled, as a matter of 
course, with gold coins for the use 
of the guests! 

Lucretia del Valle Grady, whose 
family owned the old Ramona 
ranch northeast of Pasadena, will 
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tell you how the old, picturesque 
Spanish customs were maintained 
until very recently and how, at 
dawn each morning the oldest 
member of the household opened 
the balcony shutters and intoned 
the old Spanish hymn at the rising 
of the sun, other voices joining in 
from window to window about the 
patio until a great chorus rose to 
greet the day. Mrs. Grady will as- 
sure you that numberless Spanish 
legends lurk in the hills of Cali- 
fornia that have never been discov- 
ered, collected or recorded. 


I have been very much interested, 
in scouting about for pioneer mate- 
rial, to discover in how short a time 
legend has enveloped with glamour 
the bandits, Joaquin Murietta and 
Tiburcia Vasques. They are al- 
ready on the way to becoming 
heroes. Yet Murietta must have 
been endowed with a certain initial 
charm. 

“My mother came out to join 
father at Auburn in ’52,” a Univer- 
sity of California professor told me 
recently. “While she was waiting 
at the Isthmus, she spent a memo- 
rable evening in conversation with 
one of the most gallant and courtly 
gentlemen she had ever encoun- 
tered. To her great disappointment, 
he had disappeared completely by 
morning. She learned tiat it was 
the famous bandit, Joaquin Muri- 
etta, who was escaping from Cali- 
fornia for a time.” 

“Do you know?” says Mr. Bax- 
ter at Baxter’s camp near Cisco, in 
a sepulchral whisper that makes 
the shivers run down your spine, “I 
was on the spot a few years ago 
when they were cleaning out an old 
well near Auburn. A queer story 
had hung about the place for years 
that Joaquin Murietta had killed 


two Chinamen near there, slit their 
throats, taken their gold and 
thrown the bodies into a well. And 
sure enough, with my own eyes I 
saw those two skeletons dug up, 
and, what do you think? the queues 
were tied together! Yes, sir! And 
between the ribs was a knife with 
the initials ‘J. M.’ cut into it... .” 

In the same voice that seems to 
be used for all Murietta stories (and 
it is the same voice, by the way, that 
is used by New Orleans Negro mam- 
mies to frighten their children with 
the name of the pirate, Lafitte: 
“Look out, yo’ chillun, or Lafitte’ll 
git yo’ sure as yo’re settin’ there!”’), 
in that same voice another old 
Californian recounts: 

“My uncle was stopping the night 
once at an Inn between Columbia 
and Sonora. Talk turned on Muri- 
etta and how he was wanted on a 
dozen counts. All of a sudden there 
was the pounding of hoofs outside, 
whoa’s and shouts,—and a band of 
Mexicans burst in. One Mexican 
spread-eagled himself across the 
door. Another handsome fellow 
jumped on a table. ‘So you want to 
take Murietta?’ he cried. ‘All right. 
Take him! Here he is!’ No one 
stirred. ‘Drinks for all!" ordered 
Murietta. All in the Inn were treat- 
ed. Then Garcia took himself from 
the door. And off the troop of ban- 
dits raced into the night.” 

My neighbor, Mr. C. Everett 
Bailey, in Berkeley, was brought up 
in the Salinas Valley. His father 
taught school and Tiburcio Vasques 
was one of his pupils. 

Mr. Bailey has little use for the 
attention paid by writers to Vas- 
ques and his ilk. “Nothing but a 
cutthroat greaser,” he says. “But 
they’ve put a halo around him now. 
In twenty-five years he’ll be a folk- 
figure!” 
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Endless, endless are the bits of 
history that one may pick up from 
the most casual conversations. 

There is the lawyer who was 
raised in Hangtown, and distinctly 
remembers James Marshall, the 
discoverer of gold and how, on the 
Fourth of July and other holidays, 
Marshall used to make a grand tour 
of the Mother Lode. He was feted 
like a conquering hero at every 
saloon on the road, growing drunk- 
er and more disreputable as the 
tour progressed. “What did Mar- 
shall look like? He looked exactly 
like a draggletailed edition of Gen- 
eral Tecumseh Sherman!” 

And there is Mrs. Leon Rich- 
ardson of Berkeley, whose mother, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, remembered the 
three gallows in Portsmouth 
Square, San Francisco, the great 
bell that called to the hangings and 
how the mothers used to go down 
to the school near Portsmouth 
Square and carry their children 
away to the safety of their fathers’ 
shops while the hangings were go- 
ing on. As a child, when Mrs. 
Wilkinson used to ask her father 
for spending money for school, her 
father handed her out a “slug,” as 
we hand out a nickel. A slug was 
a gold coin worth fifty dollars! 


And there is the charming, gen- 
teel Berkeley lady, granddaughter 
of a miner, who says: “I’ve never 
dared play cards for money, for fear 
of what my ancestral strains might 
do to me!” 

And there is Mrs. Vaughn who 
says: “My brother, my sister and I 
were brought up not on fanciful 
fairy tales but on equally enchant- 
ing true stories of crossing the 
plains.” 

And there is Mrs. Jones of Tur- 
lock who answered my question as 
to what feature of crossing the 
plains her mother found most dif- 
ficult: 

“You ask what was the hardest 
part of the journey? Well, for my 
mother it wasn’t the Indians and it 
wasn’t the prairie fires nor the 
wolves. It was the great storms on 
the plains, and the awful flashes of 
lightning that used to run flaming 
and sizzling around the metal rims 
of the wheels and along the barrels 
of the guns!” 


Such are a few of the treasures 
that one may still find in California, 
treasures of life, of reality, of ad- 
venture, as precious as any gold 
nuggets that were ever mined out 
of the earth. 
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A FELLOW TRAVELER, 1865-1940 


By Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


ORN into a newspaper family 
that began its New York jour- 
nalistic activities in 1849, and when 
the time came to make a choice, 
having elected to follow the fam- 
ily’s professional trend, all my days 
have been spent in an atmosphere 
of newsprint and printer’s ink. For 
more than sixty years, week in and 
week out, I have read the Catholic 
papers and magazines, domestic 
and foreign, of the English-speak- 
ing world, and one of the earliest 
memory spots is the old-fashioned 
cover of the first CarHoLIC WorLpDs 
on the table of the home living 
room. With advancing adult years 


came the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of its contents; later an ac- 
quaintance with many of its editors 
and the compliment of being in- 
cluded among the contributors to 


its pages. Now, looking back, on 
the occasion of its Diamond Jubi- 
lee, it is perhaps a pardonable bit 
of conceit to scan the splendid rec- 
ord of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD’s sev- 
enty-five years and think that few 
others, if any, can justly repeat that 
trite old boast: “All of which I 
saw; part of which I was.” 

When Brownson decided in 1865 
to suspend the publication of his 
Quarterly Review Father Hecker 
deemed the time opportune to carry 
out one of the fundamental pur- 
poses he had when he founded the 
Paulist Congregation, the considera- 
tion of American religious problems 
by the written and spoken word, 
and accordingly he founded The 
Catholic Publication Society and 


THE CATHOLIC WorLD magazine. 
“In this way,” says Father James 
J. Daly, SJ., in his essay on 
“Catholic Contributions to Ameri- 
can Prose,” “he came to establish a 
literary center of importance; so 
that directly by his own publica- 
tions and indirectly by those which 
his encouragement inspired and 
made possible, he has done more, 
perhaps, than anyone else towards 
the formation of a high literary 
tradition among us.” The recently 
published Early Years of Thomas 
Isaac Hecker, by Father Vincent F. 
Holden, C.S.P., and the long chapter 
on THE CATHOLIC WorLD in Henry 
Brownson’s life of his father give 
special insight into the intimate con- 
tact Orestes Brownson had in the 
beginning of the magazine and his 
constant interest in its progress. 
The Catholic Publication Society 
was designed to publish and sell 
books of a higher literary grade and 
better and more artistic format than 
those sent out from the then estab- 
lished concerns. To promote this a 
business connection was made with 
the London publishers Burns & 
Oates by which the Society became 
a quasi New York branch of the 
English concern which engaged to 
send over all their publications and 
even bring out special editions with 
appropriate imprints. 

It was intended, at first, that the 
general public should participate in 
the work of the Publication Society, 
as a long prospectus given in the 
May issue of Volume III. sets out, 
to help remedy the lack of co- 
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operation between clergy and laity 
“in such things as may fairly come 
under the charge of both.” Mem- 
bership, at $5.00 a year, was invited 
and there was some response, it 
was announced, but not sufficient 
to ensure success, so that project 
was dropped. The first office of the 
magazine was at No. 1 Beekman 
Street, then at 145 Nassau Street, 
and successive movings brought it 
to No. 126 Nassau Street, 9 Warren 
Street, 6 Park Place, and 9 Barclay 
Street. The imprint Lawrence 
Kehoe, not the Publication Society, 
is on all the issues until April, 
1867, when The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society first appears. 

Lawrence Kehoe who was en- 
gaged as the publisher of the maga- 
zine and manager of the book en- 
terprise had been while a mem- 
ber of the staff of Dunigan Broth- 
ers, pioneer Catholic publishers, the 
subscription agent for Brownson’s 
Quarterly, and when he was offered 
Tue CaTHOoLic Wor~Lp job he wrote 
(February 15, 1865) to Brownson: 

“What do you think about my 
taking a situation in the Custom 
House? Could I get one that I 
could attend to and attend to this 
magazine also? This affair will not 
take up all my time, and will not 
be able at present, if it ever is, to 
pay me enough to live upon. My 
expenses are great, and I have little 
faith in Catholic publications. I 
have spent eight years — the best 
years of my life, at such business, 
and what have I got? I am poorer 
than when I went in.” 

Happily this pessimistic view does 
not accord with what followed. Un- 
til his death, February 20, 1890, he 
continued to be the most self-sacri- 
ficing and indefatigable promoter of 
all the success that was attained in 
the enterprise. His jolly, good- 





natured, rotund figure was a Bar- 
clay Street landmark, as he stood 
in the doorway of Number 9, where 
the Society opened its bookstore 
and publication office to greet the 
constant stream of visitors that 
came in, from all over the country. 
In 1875 he began and carried on 
until his death, one of his pet proj- 
ects, The Catholic Home Annual, a 
yearbook and almanac the succes- 
sive issues of which now afford 
much valuable information. 

The first lay associate editor of 
THe CaTHoLtic Wortp was John 
Rose Greene Hassard, who ranks as 
one of the most distinguished jour- 
nalists of the last century. Father 
Hecker was led to select him 
through the recommendation of his 
Brook Farm Associates, George Rip- 
ley and Charles A. Dana, with whom 
Hassard was engaged in editing the 
Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. He 
also had practical newspaper expe- 
rience as assistant to Dana on the 
Chicago Republican. A convert at 
the age of fifteen he was the star 
graduate at Fordham in 1855, and 
his great literary ability manifested 
itself even that early. He remained 
only a year with THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p associating himself then 
with the New York Tribune, and, 
until his death April 18, 1888, he 
was one of the universally recog- 
nized leaders of its editorial corps. 
His first signed contribution to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLpD was on Ritualism, 
and is in the issue of April, 1867, 
and his last, dealing with the art 
and personality of Franz Liszt, in 
the issue of October, 1886. 

Father Hecker, of course, was 
editor-in-chief and he made Father 
A. F. Hewit his assistant. It was 
intended at first that the magazine 
should be somewhat eclectic in 
character, selections from Euro- 
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pean Catholic periodicals, with some 
original literary and scientific arti- 
cles, which in the early volumes 
were published anonymously. It 
was some time before the by-line 
was allowed, an old-fashioned idea 
in journalism that seems so odd 
now. Brownson began as trans- 
lator of foreign articles and literary 
reviewer, then, in the second year, 
he commenced the series of philo- 
sophical essays that continued until 
he decided, in 1872, to revive his 
own Review, and which were so im- 
portant and attractive a feature of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Father Hecker was very sorry for 
this decision even though the great 
essayist and philosopher was a 
hard contributor to get along with, 
and was continually at odds with 
him and Father Hewit, over their 
editing of his copy, and his differ- 
ences with them on questions of 
theology and philosophy. There 
were sharp interchanges. “Father 
Hecker restrains me,” he wrote to 
Father Hewit (February 25, 1870), 
“and my mind does not, and will 
not work freely under his eye. He 
patronizes me, but treats me as an 
inferior. I can face to face converse 
more at my ease with him than with 
you, but I can work far more free- 
ly under you than under him. You 
do not disarrange my working gear 
nor wound my amour propre.” 

In this same letter he also said: 
“THE CATHOLIC WorLpD wants an 
editor, and an editor that has ample 
leisure to attend to it. Yet it suf- 
fers less than I suppose it would. 
There is danger, however, of its be- 
coming too heavy for a magazine, 
and it has too many feminine writ- 
ers, whether they wear skirts or 
breeches.” But when these little 
spats were over, the old friendships 
were at once resumed. 


In view of the current canoniza- 
tion ceremonies in Rome, it is of 
interest to note that in the early 
numbers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
are translations from the French 
of the letters Mother Galitzin, the 
Visitatrix of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, sent to her mother 
during her first visit to the United 
States. She landed in New York, 
September 1, 1840, after a cross At- 
lantic voyage of forty-five days on 
her way to Mother Duchesne’s con- 
vent in St. Louis, the only one then 
in the United States. The letters 
are full of the most interesting com- 
ments on what she saw on her long 
and tiresome trips and of the events 
of the time and our manners and 
customs. She remained a few days 
in New York the guest of the Sis- 
ters of Charity at their convent in 
Barclay Street, which is almost op- 
posite the later site of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorRLD office, and John Hassard, 
the first editor of the magazine was 
born in Houston Street, opposite 
the first convent of the Sacred Heart 
Mother Galitzin founded in New 
York. 

Hassard’s successors as editors 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp for short 
periods were John McCarthy and 
Thomas F. Galway, two versatile 
and accomplished incumbents. Mc- 
Carthy left to be a teacher in the 
Philadelphia Catholic High School 
and then to take the chair of Catho- 
lic history at the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington. Galway went 
from New York to edit the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Catholic Universe. 

Maurice Francis Egan had come 
to New York from Philadelphia in 
1878 and became associate editor of 
the Freeman’s Journal in 1881, 
passing the interim in the offices of 
Magee’s Weekly and the Catholic 
Review. He and Lawrence Kehoe 
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soon were close friends and his in- 
terest in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD grew 
in corresponding ratio. He con- 
tributed a series of short stories, 
some of them the best he ever wrote 
and which were published (1885) in 
a volume with the title The Life 
Around Us. He also wrote the book 
reviews each month and these also 
were compiled (1888) into a vol- 
ume, Modern Novels and Novelists. 
Thomas P. Gill had come to New 
York from Dublin to better his 
fortunes and through Egan’s 
friendship with Kehoe, Gill was 
given the vacant editorial position 
on THE CATHOLIC WorLp, and held 
it until in the evolution of the Irish 
National movement he went back to 
Dublin to be elected one of the 
members of Parliament following 
the Parnell leadership. When the 
Parnellite debacle came he joined 
the agricultural project of Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett and was made the per- 
manent secretary of the Commis- 
sion set up to carry out that socio- 
logical plan, and kept it until his 
death. His successor on THE CaTHO- 
Lic WorRLD, also through Egan, was 
Henry Collins Walsh, grandson 
of Robert Walsh, of Philadelphia, 
founder of America’s first quar- 
terly review, essayist, and diplo- 
mat. Mr. Walsh and his brother 
William had been editors and pub- 
lishers of the American Notes and 
Queries; literary editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine and of the Smart 
Set. He was an ardent explorer 
and resigned from THe CaTHOLic 
Wor _p to go to the Arctic. Return- 
ing from there he edited the Travel 
Magazine and then became Secre- 
tary of the Explorers Club. 

Father Hecker died in 1888 and 
Egan sold his interest in the Free- 
man’s Journal the same year and 
went to teach at Notre Dame Uni- 


versity; the indefatigable Lawrence 
Kehoe died in February, 1890. 
After this the London connection 
with the Publication Society got in 
a tangle, Barclay Street was be- 
coming an incumbrance, so it was 
decided to move THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, which never had any im- 
mediate business connection with 
the Publication Society, uptown to 
the efficient printing plant of The 
Columbus Press? it had maintained 
in Fifty-ninth Street, and close out 
the Publication Society. This was 
done. The school books and some 
of the novels were taken over by a 
pinch hit concern The Catholic 
School Book Company, which did 
not last long; others by a book 
writing and publishing group called 
The Christian Press, headed by the 
Rev. James F. Meagher, and finally 
what was left by the Kehoe heirs 
was sold by the Kirwin & Fauss 
Company. 

Barclay Street had never regard- 
ed with good will the advent among 
its semi-sanctified limits of this 
alien and alleged high-brow Publi- 
cation Society innovation. Indeed it 
was set down as an invasion of 
vested rights, and, after due con- 
sideration of the situation, a com- 
mittee of the elect was appointed to 
call on Archbishop McCloskey, and 
point out to him the iniquity and 
injustice of clerical intrusion into a 
time-honored lay business circle. 
The gentle, amiable Archbishop 
poured diplomatic balm on their 
lacerated feelings and they re- 
turned to old Pater Noster Row for 
further broodings over what seemed 
an impending calamity. But it was 
not long until there was a realiza- 
tion that things were not so men- 


1Subsequently located at 120 West 60th 
Street, and since 1918 called The Paulist Press; 
now established at 401 West 59th Street. 
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acing as the beginnings portended. 
The genial Larry Kehoe was an old 
friend who welcomed them to see 
and ponder over the novelties, and 
the spirit of competition and emula- 
tion soon wrought the improve- 
ments and changes that have pro- 
gressed to the present commendable 
trade output and displays. Of the 
men who were then the influential 
leaders in that section of the Catho- 
lic community, the Sadliers, James 
and Denis; Patrick O’Shea, P. J. 
Kenedy, the Benzigers, Pustets, P. F. 
Collier, P. M. Haverty, James Mc- 
Gee, Edward Rorke, the Ridders, 
Herman and Henry, Gilmary Shea, 
James A. McMaster, Mark L. Val- 
ette, John Mulally, P. V. Hickey, 
Colonel James F. Meline, Dr. Henry 
James Anderson, all are not even 
names to the present generation. 
The only surviving link now with 
the storied past is Dennis C. Fauss, 
who then began his career as a suc- 
cessful publisher as a youthful 
cadet in the Sadlier entourage. 
Uptown THE CaTHOLIc WorRLD 
took on new vigor, and when Fa- 
ther John Burke was in charge he 
took Eugene F. Saxton as an assist- 
ant, in 1909. Saxton then was one 
of the editorial staff of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, and previously had 
edited the old Baltimore Catholic 
Mirror during one of the fitful pe- 
riods of its existence. He resigned 
from THE CaTHOLIC Wor~p to go to 
George H. Doran where he brought 


out Maurice Francis Egan’s Ten 
Years on the German Frontier 
(1919), and his Recollections of a 
Happy Life (1924), which was 
published a few months after the 
death of the lamented author. 
From Doran’s, Saxton changed to 
Doubleday & Page and next to 
Harper’s, where he is now vice- 
president and literary director. 
While he was with THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp he rang me up to say that 
the current number was almost 
ready to go to press, but to the gen- 
eral consternation it was discovered 
that nothing had been prepared to 
chronicle the centenary of Cardinal 
McCloskey’s birth, and would I 
oblige by coming to the rescue. Of 
course such a compliment could not 
be ignored, so I am recorded in the 
contents of the number for March, 
1910, as the writer of an article cap- 
tioned “The First American Cardi- 
nal.” It was my introduction into 
the charmed circle of the maga- 
zine’s contributors followed by oth- 
ers, then and under the present dis- 
tinguished editor, who has done so 
much to place our most important 
and justly esteemed literary effort 
in the forefront of the popular peri- 
odicals of the day and has won for 
it at its jubilee commemoration the 
multitude’s congratulations on its 
historic past and good wishes for 
every possible success and new 
influence and prestige in the fu- 
ture. 











“DUE PROCESS” AND MR. JUSTICE BLACK 
By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


OT the least of the contrasts 
between the American govern- 
ment and all the varieties of totali- 
tarianism is found in its protection 
for individual rights against arbi- 
trary action by public officials, 
whether they be legislators, execu- 
tives, or judges. In the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1940 (Chambers et al vs. 
the State of Florida), this protec- 
tion received striking and compre- 
hensive confirmation. The case 
came before our highest court on 
appeal from a decision from the 
Supreme Court of Florida which 
had upheld the conviction of and 
sentence of death upon four im- 
poverished Negroes. They had been 
taken into custody in 1933, accused 
of murdering a white man. Arrest- 
ed without a warrant, they were 
then subjected for six days to “ques- 
tioning” by the sheriff and his as- 
sociates. The prisoners were in- 
terrogated in secret and without the 
assistance of counsel. On the sixth 
day the “questioning” continued 
until about five o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, when the last of the 
four prisoners “confessed.” Upon 
the basis of these “confessions” all 
four were convicted in the District 
Court and sentenced to death. On 
three separate occasions, conviction 
and sentence were affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Florida. 

This judgment was reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the ground that it vio- 
lated that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 


tution which forbids a state to de- 
prive any persons “of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of 
law.” This clause is likewise found 
in the Fifth Amendment, which is 
one of the original ten, generally 
denominated the Bill of Rights. 
The Fifth Amendment is a restraint 
upon the Federal Government, while 
the Fourteenth is binding upon the 
several states. Ratified in 1868, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was in- 
tended mainly for the benefit of the 
recently enfranchised slaves. In 
more than one southern state they 
had, immediately after the close of 
the Civil War, suffered discrimina- 
tion as regards their liberty, prop- 
erty and economic opportunity in 
the so-called “Black Codes.” In the 
recent decision by the Supreme 
Court, the primary intention of 
those who drew up the Fourteenth 
Amendment is strikingly realized 
and fulfilled, for the Amendment is 
utilized on behalf of the welfare and 
rights of Negroes. 

In passing, it is interesting to 
note that these precious words of 
the Fourteenth Amendment have 
been frequently employed for the 
injury rather than the protection of 
the weak. For almost a century 
“due process of law” was construed 
by the Supreme Court (with a 
single insignificant and indecisive 
exception) as merely a procedural 
restriction. In other words, it was 
uniformly interpreted as prevent- 
ing any person from being deprived 
“of life, liberty and property” with- 
out a fair trial. Beginning about 
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half a century ago, however, the 
courts have given the “due process” 
clause a substantive or legislative 
as well as a procedural interpreta- 
tion. According to this new con- 
struction no person could be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property 
by an enactment which is "arbi- 
trary” or “unreasonable.” When 
is a law “arbitrary” or “unreason- 
able?” Obviously, this question 
was, is, and always will be answered 
by the individual judge on the basis 
of his social, economic, ethical and 
political associations, training, and 
opportunities. He cannot find a 
conclusive answer in the words of 
the Constitution. Hence the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, and of 
other courts, have given differing 
and contradictory answers in many 
cases which involved the validity of 
acts of Congress and of statutes en- 
acted by the state legislatures. 
The decisions in the Minimum 
Wage cases are the most recent and 
striking illustrations of the elas- 
ticity inhering in the terms, “arbi- 
trary” and “unreasonable.” In the 
Adkins Case (1923) involving the 
constitutionality of the Minimum 
Wage Law enacted by Congress for 
the District of Columbia, five of the 
justices of the Supreme Court found 
that the statute was “arbitrary,” 
“unreasonable,” “unfair,” and, 
therefore, unconstitutional. It was 
invalid, said the majority of the 
Court, because it required the em- 
ployer to pay his female employee 
a decent living wage. It deprived 
him of that freedom of contract 
which is comprehended in the word 
“liberty” in the “due process” 
clause. The other three partici- 
pating justices denied that the law 
was thus vitiated and held it con- 
stitutional. In the Morehead Case 
(1936) six of the justices pro- 
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nounced the Minimum Wage Law 
of New York unconstitutional, while 
the other three dissented. 

Less than a year later, however, 
two of the six had changed their at- 
titude and joined the three dis- 
senters in holding constitutional 
the Minimum Wage Law of the 
State of Washington (West Coast 
Hotel Co. v. Parrish). Indeed, the 
Court went so far as to declare: 
“Our conclusion is that the case 
of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital 
should be and it is hereby over- 
ruled.” Not often has the Supreme 
Court dealt so drastically with a 
previous decision of its own. This 
action must have caused great 
chagrin to the amateur authorities 
on Constitutional Law who had 
pontifically proclaimed that the 
Court could not have given a differ- 
ent decision in the Adkins and 
Morehead Cases without “disre- 
garding their oaths of office,” or 
“repudiating the settled interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution.” ! ! ! But 
the Supreme Court disagreed with 
this solemn judgment when it came 
to decide the Parrish Case. 

As a result of the latter decision 
and of the changes that have since 
taken place in the personnel of the 
Supreme Court, we can be assured 
that for some years to come legis- 
lation in favor of the economically 
weak will be in no danger of judi- 
cial nullification on the ground that 
it violates the “due process” clause. 
The precious word “liberty” in that 
clause will not be construed to em- 
power the economically strong to 
oppress the economically weak un- 
der an immoral theory of liberty of 
contract. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
express my rejection of a legal or 
judicial doctrine which would con- 
fine the “due process” clause to its 
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procedural signification. After all, 
the men who put into the Constitu- 
tion the Fourteenth Amendment in- 
tended that it should guarantee the 
right of the Negro to follow one of 
the ordinary callings. I hope that 
that intention and that meaning 
will always be respected in judicial 
interpretations of the “due process” 
clause. It was upon this interpre- 
tation that the Supreme Court de- 
clared unconstitutional the. anti- 
private school law enacted by the 
State of Oregon. The Court de- 
clared that this law attempted to 
deprive the Sisters of the Holy 
Names and the directors of the Hill 
Military Academy of their constitu- 
tional right to exercise the vocation 
of teaching. This decision put 
upon the “due process” clause a 
legislative and not merely a pro- 
cedural construction. Other rights 


and opportunities are implied in 


this general right of following one 
of the ordinary callings and they 
should all continue to have the pro- 
tection of due process. On the 
other hand, the conception of free- 
dom of contract which ‘nvolves 
coercion of the weak by the strong, 
which amounts to legal power to 
impose extortionate contracts 
should not be validated under the 
“due process” clause or any other 
part of the Constitution. 

Returning to the decision handed 
down February 12th, I point out 
that its most beneficent effect will 
be to compel policemen and other 
law enforcement officers to refrain 
from the use not only of rubber 
hose, blackjacks, and similiar in- 
struments of physical torture, in 
order to extort confessions, but also 
from those less vulgar but equally 
effective methods which fall under 
the head of fear, terror, mental con- 
fusion, mental coercion and mental 


torture. So far as I know, the 
Chambers Case marks the first 
occasion when these reprehensible 
methods came clearly before the 
Supreme Court and were decisively 
judged and condemned as a viola- 
tion of procedural due process. 
Every believer in human dignity 
and in essential human equality, 
every defender of the weak against 
the strong, every lover of justice 
should rejoice over this situation. 

A prominent metropolitan news- 
paper refers to this decision as “far 
and away the most direct, sweep- 
ing and brilliantly written applica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to human rights that has come 
from our highest Court.” Yet this 
journal had severely criticized the 
appointment to the Court of the 
man who wrote this decision. Now, 
it apologizes for what it then said 
against him. Who is that man? 
None other than Mr. Justice Hugo 
L. Black. At the time when he 
ascended the bench, he was de- 
nounced by many religious and 
secular papers because at the be- 
ginning of his political career he 
had joined the K.K.K. Some of us 
who had sympathetically followed 
his ten years of battling for social 
justice in the United States Senate 
suggested that he ought to be for- 
given for his youthful indiscretion 
as a “joiner.” We pointed out that 
as a Klansman he had never dis- 
played great activity, either in the 
burning of crosses or in any other 
overt manner. We pointed out that 
his main object in going into the 
Klan was probably the same as that 
which moves other politicians to 
join the Elks or the Knights of 
Columbus. In some places mem- 
bership in these two organizations 
is a valuable political asset. In 
Alabama, membership in the 
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K.K.K. was much more effective. 
We pointed out that in his ten 
years’ career in the Senate, Hugo 
Black had never exhibited racial or 
religious bigotry. Nevertheless, his 
critics denied that he had any claim 
to forgiveness. They treated his 
connection with the Klan as an un- 
pardonable sin. 

Justice Black may well be proud 
both of the reasoning and of the 
language which he used in formu- 
lating the opinion of the Court. 
He pointed out that those who have 
suffered most from procedures such 
as that employed in the case of the 
Florida Negroes, “have almost al- 
ways been the poor, the ignorant, 
the numerically weak, the friend- 
less, and the powerless.” He also 
declared that: 


“Due process of law, preserved 
for all by our Constitution, com- 
mands that no such practice as that 
disclosed in this record shall send 
any accused to death. 

“Under our constitutional sys- 
tem, courts stand against the winds 
that blow, as havens of refuge for 
those who might otherwise suffer 
because they are helpless, weak, 
outnumbered, or because they are 
non-conforming victims of preju- 
dice and public excitement. 

“No higher duty, no more sol- 
emn responsibility, rests upon this 
court than that of translating into 
living law and maintaining this 
constitutional shield, deliberately 
planned and inscribed for the bene- 
fit of every human being subject to 
our Constitution, of whatever race, 
creed or persuasion.” 


It was a graceful act on the part 
of Chief Justice Hughes to allot the 
writing of the opinion of the Court 
to this son of Alabama, a state 
which is not conspicuous for ex- 
cessively considerate treatment of 
the Negro and which borders on 
Florida, where these four Negro 
prisoners had been denied due 
process of law. Indeed, the whole 
course of the case in the Supreme 
Court is not only reassuring for the 
future of procedural justice in this 
country, but adopted to make every 
genuine American proud of our 
American traditions of liberty and 
equity. 


The forecast in the immediately 
preceding sentence about “the 
future of procedural justice” has 
already been fulfilled. On March 
llth the Supreme Court reversed 
the decision of an Alabama State 
Court which had sentenced to death 
a Negro who was convicted of mur- 
der on the “testimony” of a confes- 
sion extorted from him by coercion. 
In this case the Court did not write 
any formal opinion; it merely noted 
that its decision was based upon 
the decision in the case of the 
Florida Negroes. Thus the latter 
decision is now among the prece- 
dents which the Court regards as 
so firmly established and so com- 
pelling that no argument of reason- 
ing or explanation is necessary in 
connection with the decisions in 
similar cases. It is now the settled 
law of the land that not even ob- 
scure and indigent Negroes can be 
deprived of their lives or their lib- 
erty without due process of law. 
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. . . sound and conservative editorial policy . . . 


It gives me great pleasure to send to you and to the staff of The 
Catholic World my sincere and heartfelt congratulations on the occasion 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of this excellent Catholic 
magazine. 

I made the acquaintance of The Catholic World as a young priest 
and I have been reading it with great interest and pleasure for more than 
fifty years. It is a mine of Catholic information and its sound and con- 
servative editorial policy, based on the Christian principles of truth and 
justice and charity, has earned for it an enviable place among the religious 
magazines of America and the world. 

I wish for The Catholic World many more successful years and I 
pray that it will have an even wider circulation and the generous support 
of our priests and people. 

With my blessing and most cordial best wishes. 

> WitirAmM CarpINaL O’CONNELL 
Archbishop of Boston 


+Dennis J. Cardinal Dougherty 
*. .. esteem and confidence of clergy and laity. ” 


It is a pleasure for me to send my congratulations to The Catholic 
World on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee. 

Although it is now the oldest of all the Catholic magazines in the 
United States, it is still youthful in vigor and ever alert to meet the new 
problems of the day by applying to them the unchanging principles of 
Catholic philosophy and theology. 

For three-quarters of a century The Catholic World has rendered 
valuable service to the Church in America and it has merited the esteem 
and confidence of our clergy and laity. 

I am happy to extend to its Editor and his associates my cordial felici- 
tations on this joyous occasion and to assure them of my prayers that God 
may bless their labors abundantly now and always. 

> Dennis J. CARDINAL DOUGHERTY 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
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His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 

“, . . absolute and unswerving loyalty ...” 

It affords me great pleasure to extend to the Paulist Fathers my 
sincere congratulations. Dedicated to the Apostolate of making better 
known to the people of America the doctrines and the culture of the Catholic 
Church, The Catholic World has adhered throughout the years to the 
principle of “absolute and unswerving loyalty to the Authority of the 
Church” enunciated by its founder, Father Hecker. I trust that its impor- 
tant work in this field may long flourish. 

> AMtETO G. CicocNnant, D.D. 
Archbishop of Laodicea 


Archbishop of New York 
*... good-will, heartfelt congratulations . . . ” 


I thank you for your note informing me that with your next issue 
The Catholic World will complete its seventy-fifth year. 

Together with the expression of my good-will, I add my heartfelt con- 
gratulations on the jubilee, and I congratulate and thank you and all the 
editors for what this magazine has done for the Church and meant to the 


Church. -: Francis J. SPELLMAN, D.D. 


Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington 


ee 


. magnificent work...” 


The Catholic World has done magnificent work for the faith during its 
seventy-five years. God bless the good Paulist Fathers who began it and 
may that blessing rest in those who are continuing the work today. 


> Micwaet J. Currey, D.D. 


Archbishop of St. Louis 
*... served its noble purpose admirably ... ” 


May we join its many other friends in saluting The Catholic World 
on its forthcoming Diamond Jubilee. During these seventy-five years it 
has served its noble purpose admirably, and has been an inspiration not 
only to its own readers, but to Catholic editors and writers generally. 
There has always been a need for good Catholic periodicals, and the 
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need was never greater nor more obvious than it is today. The past 
achievements of The Catholic World, of which we have been an observer 
for over fifty years, inspire us with the hope that it will continue—Ad 
Multos Annos—to hold its prominent place in the field of Catholic litera- 
ture and to serve Holy Mother Church through an ever-increasing number 


of readers. 
+: Joun J. GLENNON, S.T.D. 


Archbishop of Cincinnati 
*... from the seventy-fifth to the one-hundredth anniversary. ” 


I wish to congratulate The Catholic World on the completion of its 
seventy-fifth year. The Paulist Fathers have rendered a great service to 
the Church of America through this excellent publication. Thank God 
we see the beginning of an increasing demand for worth-while Catholic 
reading among our people. I sincerely hope the circle of readers of The 
Catholic World will greatly increase and that the efforts of its Editors and 
writers will be more appreciated. Please enroll the Ordinary of Cincinnati 
as a subscriber from the seventy-fifth to the one-hundredth anniversary. 

*- Joun T. McNicuotas, O.P., S.T.M. 


Archbishop of Detroit 


* 500 passing scene sub specie deternitatis .. . 


oP 


Please accept my heartfelt congratulations on the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of The Catholic World. The long span of years during which The 
Catholic World has carried on the ministry of the printed word in its 
chosen field entitles it to the respect due to age. The mission of The 
Catholic World—to view the passing scene “sub specie aeternitatis’” and to 
voice the teachings of Christ’s undying Church—explains and guarantees 


its ever youthful alertness and vigor. . . . 
*- Epwarp Mooney, D.D. 


Archbishop of Portland in Oregon 
*... all that is best in Catholic writing. ” 


. .. Catholic literature and Catholic art have found no better medium 
of expression than in the pages of this magazine. For seventy-five years 
The Catholic World has stood for all that is best in Catholic writing. Its 
high standard of tone and distinct literary style have appealed to each 
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succeeding generation; and under your able guidance and editorship the 
magazine has reached new heights. Your clear, forceful editorials upon 
questions of the day would alone justify its existence. 

Most heartily do I recommend The Catholic World to the people of 
the Archdiocese of Portland in Oregon, and I pray God that this magazine 
may continue for years to come its service to the cause of truth. 

»*k Epwarp D. Howarp, D.D. 


Archbishop of San Francisco 
“ . .. integral place in the larger work...” 


I am happy to send my greeting to The Catholic World on the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation and to wish it the continuance of its 
vigorous life and service. That service had an integral place in the larger 
work of the Paulist Congregation. Father Hecker founded the magazine 
in 1865, and meant it to be a part of the Apostolate of the Press. He saw 
the value of the press as a vital and growing agency, in the primary Paulist 
objective of presenting the constitutions, the history and the teaching of 
the life of the Catholic Church and the American people. This objective 
The Catholic World has kept steadily in view throughout the seventy-five 


years of its life. 
> Joun J. Mitty, D.D. 


Archbishop of Los Angeles 


it % 3) 


...in this and in many other ways ... 


I should not venture to suggest, even though I am on the shores of 
the Pacific Coast and you on the Atlantic, that you are an old man, yet 
The Catholic World in attaining its “Seventy-fifth Year” owes much to 
your wise direction, your unflagging zeal and your wide vision. 

To the Paulist Fathers we are indebted for our leading Catholic 
monthly and our outstanding magazine. The editors from the very begin- 
ning have appreciated the wants and desires of many readers. Basing its 
editorials on the principles of Catholic philosophy and on historical values, 
The Catholic World has deserved well of the Church. 

May I not take this opportunity to thank you for the large part which 
has been yours in the development of The Catholic World, and at the 
same time to pay a tribute to the Paulist Fathers, who in this and in many 
other ways have obligated us to them for their leadership in their endeavors 
to realize Catholic Action in its fullest and best sense. 


> Joun J. CANTWELL, D.D. 
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Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland 
* . . . has made the printed word an Apostle... ” 


So The Catholic World is seventy-five years old! Very deservedly it 
should take a bow. Month after month it has brought wit and wisdom into 
our homes and a cheerier, more welcome visitor was not to be had. Three 
score years and fifteen in the workshop of the Lord! Truly that has been 
the mission of your excellently edited monthly. It has made the printed 
word an Apostle for Him Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Surely as editor you are in line for congratulations. You have kept 
up the wonderful traditions of your distinguished predecessors, notably 
Father John Burke, whose name will always be a benediction in the 
American Church. 

Yet more truly I believe the Catholics of America should be con- 
gratulated on their good fortune of having so informed a journal of public 
opinion at their disposal. It is catholic in taste and output, as is becoming 
a magazine that serves the Catholic Church. Theological comment is 
judiciously mixed with matters of a lighter strain so that the reader is 
enlightened and entertained as he passes effortlessly through your pages. .. . 


> JosepH ScHremss, S.T.D. 


Archbishop of Toronto 


er 


. . @ living voice speaking fearlessly...” 


The Catholic World has been a living voice speaking fearlessly and 
consistently for the Church during the past seventy-five years. In the 
world of letters, of education and of culture that voice is always raised that 
the noblest and highest ideals of the spirit of man may prevail. The 
Catholic World has preserved to this day its traditional literary dignity 
and has ever sought to arouse Catholics from lethargy of mind and soul. 
It has flung down the gauntlet to all devotees of mere materialism and has 
held aloft the primacy of the spiritual. It has sought out the very best of 
the Catholic writers and through its pages it has given them a select audi- 
ence which is truly world-wide. . . . 

If the age of sterility in Catholic letters is happily passing from 
amongst us, not a little of the credit must be given to this journal which 
has so generously encouraged every Catholic literary effort that seemed 


worth while. . .. 
> James C. McGuican, D.D. 
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Bishop of Columbus 
“... a real delight...” 


It gives me much pleasure to send you my best wishes and congratu- 
lations for the happy occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
publication of The Catholic World. What an honor it has been to the 
Church in America throughout all those years—a most welcome visitor 
to the Catholic home—and a real delight to all its readers. Always most 
interesting and instructive in its various articles, reviews and stories— 
always truly Catholic in tone—and an honor to the Catholic Press of the 
United States. 

> James J. Hartrey, D.D. 
Honorary President, Catholic Press Association 


Bishop of Erie 
“... the zeal, courage and sacrifice of its sponsors. 


. . . Many changes have taken place during the past seventy-five 
years, not only in our own beloved land, but also in many countries of the 
Old World, and yet in spite of these changes we are probably faced with 
the same problems which the founders of The Catholic World encountered 
in the early years of its publication. That it has continued to spread “The 
Bread of Life” throughout that period of time is an evidence of the zeal, 
courage, and sacrifice of its sponsors. .. . 

> JoHN Mark GANNon, D.D. 
Episcopal Chairman, Catholic Press Association 


Diocese of Brooklyn 
“... a splendid service for the Catholic Church. ” 


It is my happy privilege, in the circumstance of the absence of the 
Most Reverend Ordinary, to extend to The Catholic World the congratu- 
lations of the Diocese of Brooklyn on its completion of seventy-five years 
of service in the dissemination of Catholic truth and the inculcation of 
Catholic doctrines and ideals. 

From that distant day of its establishment by your holy Founder, 
Father Hecker, when it was the only publication of its kind in the Ameri- 
can field, down through the decades of years it has performed a splendid 
service for the Catholic Church. Its influence has not been limited by 
the boundaries of our country nor to circles immediately addressed, but 
has reached out to produce its beneficent effects on all men of good will. 
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In recent years, under your happy guidance, it has maintained and in- 
creased this power to enlighten, to interest and to stimulate its readers 
to appreciate moral values and the beauty of revealed Truth... . 
Ricut Rev. Mscr. Epwarp P. Hoar 
Vicar-General 


Bishop of Pittsburgh 
".. . look to the future with complete assurance.” . 


I salute The Catholic World and its present staff on the occasion of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the appearance of the magazine. The 
high level of journalistic worth which it has kept over these years has given 
it a devoted and loyal following. Because tradition is a strong influence 
in journalism, as it is everywhere, your devoted readers look to the future 
with complete assurance. 

The critical complexion of these troubled days, and the problems 
that have arisen at home and in other lands, will make your work both 
difficult and delicate. We who have known the magazine over many years 
take comfort for the time to come from the competence it has shown in 
the days of its life... . 

> Hucu C. Boye, D.D. 
Former Episcopal Chairman, Catholic Press Association 


Bishop of Wheeling 


ee 


. . an immense good. ” 


. .. Undoubtedly The Catholic World has been one of the outstanding 
Catholic periodicals of our country. It has ever presented the Catholic 
position and pleaded the Catholic cause on a high plane of respectability, 
which appealed to intelligent Catholics and non-Catholics alike. It has 


done an immense good. 
* Joun J. Swrnt, D.D. 


Bishop of Savannah (retired) 
*... good in all its departments... ” 


. .. This magazine deserves the good will of every Christian and I am 
glad to be numbered among its friends. I have read every number since 
1901. I find The Catholic World good in all its departments, with special 
emphasis on its editorials and book reviews. May it soon receive the sup- 
port it so well deserves, to enable it to continue with ever greater success. . . . 

> Micwakt J. Keyes, S.M., D.D. 
Marist College, Catholic University 
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Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
“... guide, philosopher and friend. ” 


The Church in America has long been in debt to the founders of The 
Catholic World and especially to you who as Editor in these difficult years 


have made it a guide, philosopher and friend. 
*- Francis C. Kerrey, D.D. 


Bishop of Fort Wayne 
“... the cause of religion and Catholic culture. ” 


To the Society of St. Paul the Apostle the Catholic Church in the 
United States is deeply indebted for the publication, throughout the long 
period of seventy-five years, of an exceptionally high class magazine from 
which they could not have hoped to reap any financial profit. . . . 

I hasten to extend my hearty congratulations to its very capable Editor 
and to the Paulist Fathers on the jubilee of their periodical and to express 
my appreciation for the excellent service which The Catholic World has 
rendered to the cause of religion and Catholic culture. 

May the magazine greatly increase the number of its subscribers in 
order that it may widen the sphere of its influence! 

*k Joun F. Nott, D.D. 


Bishop of Hartford 
* |. . maintained the ideals and standards... ” 


Greetings and congratulations on the seventy-fifth birthday! During 
all these years The Catholic World has served the Church consistently and 
faithfully. It has maintained the ideals and standards set by its founders. 
It has been a bulwark of defense of Catholic Truth and a bright light to 
the teaching of the Church. 

The Catholic World has covered many fields—religion, literature, 
science and history—and has rendered invaluable service in all of them. 
May its influence continue to spread and flourish! 


> Maurice F. McAuuirre, D.D. 


Superior of Maryknoll 
“... precious record of sustained zeal.” 
Sincere congratulations from Maryknoll on the historic milestone 
attained by The Catholic World. Seventy-five years of vigorous presenta- 
tion of Catholic thought is a precious record of sustained zeal. Apart from 
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the publication of the papal encyclicals by the daily press in our genera- 
tion, it is doubtful if the Church in America has ever seen a piece of seed 
sowing equal to this. It can only mean that germs of truth must have 
lodged in millions of minds... . 


> James E. Watsu, M.M., D.D. 


Bishop of Mobile 
 .. what is best in Catholic literature. ” 


... » The Catholic World has stood all during the years for what is 
best in Catholic literature. Personally I look forward each month to The 
Catholic World, for I know that it will contain up to the minute news 
and articles of educational value. I hope that the magazine will flourish 
and prosper. Ad Multos Annos. 

> Tuomas J. Tooren, D.D. 


Bishop of Charleston 
 .. I counted it among the young. ” 


It is with surprise I learn that The Catholic World is about to observe 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. For, although I knew it has had a long and 
honorable life, it is still so vigorous and stimulating to read that I counted 
it among the young. 

While offering my congratulations, I do so because The Catholic 
World is so alert and so fresh as it enters the fourth quarter of the century. 
May it enjoy many, many years more of important service to the Church in 
America—to keep us sane and sound in our loyalty to our traditions. 


> Emmet M. Watss, D.D. 


Bishop of Manchester 


a 


. . « consistently high standard.” 


The contribution to the cause of religion and patriotism, our Church 
and our Country, made during seventy-five years by The Catholic World 
has been incalculably great and helpful. Such too have been the devotion 
and sacrifices of those who in spite of many trials have maintained this 
venerable monthly at its consistently high literary, journalistic and apolo- 
getic standard... . 


>; Joun B. Peterson, D.D. 
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Bishop of Kansas City 

“... new levels of excellence. ” 

Sincere congratulations on the seventy-fifth anniversary of The Catho- 
lic World. It has been for that period the leading literary magazine in 
America. Under your editorship it has reached new levels of excellence. 
May you be spared for the centennial of The Catholic World to cheer and 
chastise and enlighten! 

* Epwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 


Bishop of Rochester 

“Scholarship, dignity, courage...” 

Sincere congratulations to The Catholic World on the completion of 
seventy-five years of service to the Church. Scholarship, dignity, courage, 
and good editorial taste have combined to give us a magazine of which 
we are justly proud. May the future live up to the ideals of the era that 
will close in April. Congratulations and sincere blessing. 


> James E. Kearney, D.D. 


Bishop of Buffalo 


ee 3) 


. unique place as guide and teacher .. . 

. .. For years the forthright exhibition of Catholic principles and a 
positive stand for Catholic rights have given The Catholic World a unique 
place as a guide and teacher of the work of the Church in America. 

Many will call attention to the interesting character of the stories and 
articles in The Catholic World but most of us will feel that it is as a 
teacher of right principles and high Christian ideals that The Catholic 
World holds its unique place in American affairs. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge publicly this debt to a great journal, to pray for its Editor 
and the contributors, and to bespeak for it every success in an increasing 
measure. 
> Joun A. Durry, D.D. 


Editor of ‘‘Extension Magazine” 


ee 3? 


. always one of our foremost publications .. . 


The Catholic World has always been one of our foremost Catholic 
publications of Catholic thought and culture. Any of its subscribers may 
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well be listed in the Catholic Who’s Who of the country. Extension con- 
gratulates The Catholic World upon its seventy-fifth anniversary and 


bids it Godspeed to its centenary. 
*- Witiiam D. O’Brien, D.D. 


President, Catholic Church Extension Society 


Bishop Auxiliary of New York 


“ .. . defending the faith through the medium 
of the printed word. ” 


I wish to felicitate the Editors and the members of the staff on this 
eventful and memorable occasion. We thank God that with His abundant 
blessings, during the past seventy-five years, The Catholic World has been 
disseminating the truth and defending the faith through the medium of 
the printed word. Your magazine has been indeed a pioneer among the 
Catholic periodicals of the Church in America. Its reputation has been 
of the highest; its influence widespread. I pray for The Catholic World, 
its Editors and staff a continuance of heavenly blessings and wish for 
this missionary publication every success in the great work to which it 


has been dedicated. 
> STEPHEN J. DonanveE, D.D. 


Bishop of Harrisburg 
“ . . . spreading Catholic doctrine and culture in America . . . 


” 


For its seventy-five years of spreading Catholic doctrine and culture in 
America may God reward these scholarly servants who have given us The 
Catholic World and prosper it throughout the years to come. 

> GeorceE L. Leecn, D.D. 


Bishop of Salt Lake 


* . . . enviable place in modern literature . . 


” 


Congratulations to The Catholic World on its successful completion 
of seventy-five years of service. The Catholic World has held an enviable 
place in modern literature, promoting the faith and stimulating the highest 
type of thinking. I trust that the next seventy-five years will add to its 
prosperity and influence. 


*- Duane G. Hunt, D.D. 
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Bishop Auxiliary of Newark 


5] 


“Unflagging vitality after seventy-five years...” 
For a quarter of a century I have read The Catholic World with un- 
failing regularity, and have always found it a mental stimulus. For that 
reason and because of its abundant content of information I used it habitu- 
ally in class during my time as teacher at Seton Hall College. Unflagging 
vitality in a magazine after seventy-five years is a matter not only for 
congratulation but for wonder. The combination in The Catholic World 
of substantial intellectual value with sprightliness and vivacity makes 

it unusual in the field of periodical literature. 

> Witiiam A. Grirrin, D.D. 


Prefect-Apostolic of the Bahamas 


€ +”? 


‘ ... interesting, informative and instructive value... 


Judged purely by its interesting, informative and instructive value, 
it has always seemed that The Catholic World has far surpassed any other 
example of periodical literature in America. If we can look forward hope- 
fully to the day when it will be adopted by Catholics as a cultural criterion 
it will indeed be a fortunate circumstance for the Church. You and your 
predecessors have wrought nobly and well throughout the years of its 
existence. I offer the hope and the prayer that much broader recognition 
among Catholics is almost at hand. 

> JoHN BERNARD KEVENHOERSTER, O.S.B., D.D. 


Bishop of Tulancingo, Mexico 


€ 


*... successful and outstanding work...” 


May I congratulate you and The Catholic World staff on the success- 
ful and outstanding work done for seventy-five years for the cause of the 
truth. Imploring all blessings from our Lord upon you. 

> Micwaet D. Mrranpa, D.D. 


Rector of the Catholic University of America 


“e 


... never failed or even faltered.” 


Would that we humans could face our seventy-fifth year with the 
alertness of mind and the courage of heart, and indeed every manifesta- 
tion of youthful vigor with which The Catholic World approaches its 
jubilee! 
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While doubtless serving today its greatest circle of influence and 
facing problems at least as vital as any in its long history, I do believe that 
most of us who can go back to the turn of the century and into the nineties 
are really the ones who can realize how grateful the Catholic people must 
be for that championing of Catholic culture in which The Catholic World 
has never failed or even faltered. 

It should be heartening to you and your colleagues to know that such 
a heritage of recognized achievement and grateful appreciation has still 
further advanced in your capable hands. Every Catholic alert to the signs 
of the times will rejoice with you in your jubilee and augur ever greater 
and greater service. 

JosEPH CoRRIGAN 


Bishop-elect 


Editor of “The Catholic Transcript” 


€ 


*... make the last quarter equally fruitful.” 


Congratulations on the noble service which The Catholic World has 
rendered to the cause of Christ for three-quarters of a century. Take cour- 
age, make the last quarter equally fruitful. 

Tuomas S. Duceoan, D.D. 
Vicar General, Diocese of Hartford 


President of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 


“... not too high brow...” 


Seventy-five years is a most venerable age among periodicals; most 
of ’em die young, unwept, unhonored and unsung, entombed in the vaults 
of mildewed literature. Yet I do not think of The Catholic World as 
venerable; like Johnny Walker, it is still going strong and has a brisk 
and manly stride. It is young, vigorous, sometimes a bit brash, wise beyond 
its years; knowing many cities and the minds of many men, like Ulysses; 
interested in literature and the things of the mind, though not too high 
brow; with a culture of the easy chair, not of the lecture room or the 
laboratory; honest, outspoken, with an orthodoxy that does not rub the 
heretic like a currycomb, but shows an understanding and sympathetic 
mind for those outside the fold; soundly and strongly religious, not rap- 
turous, or aesthetically devout or oppressively pious. 

I like its Americanism; it smacks of the soil, is racy, not English or 
Irish or French or Italian or German. It dares to be what we are on this 
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side of the water, abounding in hope for the future of our country and our 
Church. It has encouraged and developed the talent of many good writers. 
It has remained true to itself, disdaining the cheap and the sensational, 
and sticking to its standard when the till was empty. The Paulist Fathers 
are justly proud of its record and its work; and when seventy-five more 
years shall have rolled on and the second Diamond Jubilee is celebrated, 
may The Catholic World, with God’s blessing, be still going strong. 
Joun F. Fenton, S.S., D.D. 
Provincial of the Society of St. Sulpice 


President, St. Joseph’s Seminary 


“... thumbed by generations of seminarians and priests...” 


... In our Diocesan Seminary at Dunwoodie we have the complete set 
of 900 bound copies of The Catholic World in our Library. They are well 
thumbed by generations of seminarians and priests who have received both 
knowledge and inspiration from constantly referring back to their scholarly 
articles. 

As Chairman of the Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, I voice the 
gratitude which we owe to the Editor of The Catholic World for the dis- 
tinguished services he has rendered the cause of Catholic Literature, both 
as a member of the Committee, and as Editor of The Catholic World. 

The Paulist Fathers who had the courage to found The Catholic World, 
and the scholarly editors and contributors who carried on the work have 
handed down to us of the present generation a Catholic publication which 
for seventy-five years has been our proudest boast in the field of Catholic 


literature. . 
ARTHUR J. SCANLAN, S.T.D. 


Monsignor Belford 


€ 3 


*...a litany long and illustrious...’ 


Seventy-five years is a long period in any life. It is long even for a 
Catholic magazine. It is, therefore, meet and just that every lover of 
The Catholic World congratulate it and its valiant Editor on the occasion 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary. ... It was born when Catholicity was 
suspected, misrepresented and despised. Catholics were few and those 
who could appreciate the purpose and the matter of The Catholic World 
were fewer. 
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The magazine has never catered to mere readers. It has always been 
a light for thinkers. It has preached truth, sound morality and real devo- 
tion to God and Country. The names of the men and women whose pens 
have filled its pages would make a litany long and illustrious. . . . 

The Catholic World has invited and received criticism. It has never 
been vain; neither has it ever been foolish. It has always been at one with 
the Church, the Constitution and the welfare of the city.... May it now 
enter upon an era of greater usefulness and greater prosperity. “There is 
no friend like an old friend.” Age is not only honorable; it has a unique 
value. 

JouN L. Betrorp, D.D. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Director, Department of Social Action, N.C. W. C. 


its 


...more worthy of support and more effective ...” 


On its seventy-fifth anniversary, I wish to extend my congratulations 

on the past and my best wishes for the future to The Catholic World. I 

think it is more worthy of support and more effective now than at any 

period since I first began to read it, more than half a century ago. The 

fact that my first magazine article appeared in its pages almost forty years 

ago, adds a consideration of sentiment to the more solid reasons that move 
me to send you my hearty felicitations. 

Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Monsignor Burke 


“. .. its splendid work...” 


It is a great pleasure to offer my best wishes to The Catholic World 
and its esteemed Editor. That it may long continue its splendid work is 
my sincere wish. 

Francis A. Burke, LL.D., P.P. 
Pastor, Former Chancellor, Boston, Mass. 


Monsignor Hunt 
“ ... keen insight and inexorable fortitude . . .” 


For three score and ten years The Catholic World has been the trium- 
phant voice of the Church in America, proclaiming Christ with unflagging 
zeal and purposeful intent during every manner of change and advance 
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which have brought our country from the throes of Civil War to a nation 
united and dedicated to the highest principles of which man is capable. 
Penetrating with keen insight and inexorable fortitude into a vast multi- 
tude of diverse but equally malicious philosophies proposed by the enemies 
of Church and Country, The Catholic World has been a bulwark of 


courageous truth and discernment... . 
Joun J. Hunt, LL.D. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Monsignor Walsh 


if 


‘,.. scholarly, courageous, sincere work...” 


Sincere congratulations to The Catholic World on the completion of 
seventy-five years in the service of truth. May God bless your scholarly, 
courageous, sincere work for Him and His Church and prosper your un- 
dertakings. 

Joseru C. Wats3, J.C.D. 
Somerville, Mass. 


Monsignor Keating 
“ ... the challenge of a glorious crusade.” 


To the parish priest, burdened with the insistent demands of a small 
town parish and consequently tempted to narrow his horizon of Catholic 
thought and interest to limits pitifully parochial, the editorials of The 
Catholic World come with all the challenge of a glorious crusade. ... The 
home, the school, the office and the factory, capital and labor, Church and 
State, the pulpit and the press, . . . are evaluated in The Catholic World by 
the standard of justice and truth. 

Father Hecker wrote in 1887: “He who . . . does not see the hand of 
God leading to the discovery of the western continent, and directing its set- 
tlement and (its history) will fail to interpret rightly the history of the 
United States. He who fails to see that Christ organized a body of men 
to guard and teach these universal truths to mankind will fail to interpret 
rightly the history of Christianity. The Republic and the Catholic Church 
are working together under the same divine guidance.” Such was the 
mind of the first Editor of The Catholic World, and it remains to this 
day in the present Editor. 

Martin Copy KEATING 
Founder of the Bellarmine-Jefferson Guards, Burbank, Calif. 
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Redemptorist House of Studies 
“ ...allegiance to Catholic tradition .. . attuned to the needs of the times.” 


The Catholic World fulfills a magnificent apostolate in the Church 
Militant. While uncompromising in allegiance to Catholic tradition it is 
ever attuned to the needs of the times. Ad Multos Annos. 

Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology 


Editor of “The Ave Maria” 


if 3 


* ... interpreting drifts and movements in the Catholic tradition ... 


. . . The close ties of friendship that held Father Hudson, Editor of 
The Ave Maria for fifty years, to the earlier editors of The Catholic World, 
is part of The Ave Maria tradition. The two magazines are among the 
first in the field of Catholic weeklies, for The Ave Maria also celebrates 
its seventy-fifth anniversary on the 4th of next May. The conspicuously 
splendid record of The Catholic World in expressing Catholic truth, main- 
taining the Catholic point of view, interpreting drifts and movements in 
the secular world in accordance with Catholic tradition, contributes a 
splendid chapter to the history of Catholic journalism in this country. . . . 

Patrick J. CARROLL, C.S.C. 


Editor of “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


€ > 


* ... inspiration to Catholic editors .. .” 


. . . We extend to the Paulist Fathers our warmest congratulations. 
Their success in bringing The Catholic World to its present high standard 
in the field of Catholic literature is an inspiration to Catholic editors 
everywhere. 

CuarLeEs J. MuLtaty, S.J. 


Editor of “America” 


“ 


. .. sound in doctrine, forward in thinking, alert in defense, 
brave in attack.” 
As editor of a youngster of thirty-one, I salute respectfully the editor 


of a youthful of seventy-five. The Catholic World has, indeed, a lengthy 
history, but that does not make it any older each month. It has an honored 
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tradition, but that does not make it stuffy or pompous. The Catholic World 
renews itself vigorously, perhaps too vigorously for contentment, with each 
new issue. And that is why we like, and read, The Catholic World, under 
its present Editor, especially. It maintains its high standards of literary 
excellence. It fulfills its nineteenth century ideal of cultural influence. . . . 
But this is twentieth century America. These are the fractious thirties and 
the tumultuous forties, times of turmoil, belligerent even on the question 
of peace. The Catholic World, true to its name, is part of the times. It 
goes right out of doors into the hubbub and the conflict, right out with its 
militant and unequivocating Editor. That is why we other editors read it, 
and like it. We want to see it recognized as the powerful influence we 
know it to be, sound in doctrine, forward in thinking, alert in defense, 


brave in attack... . 
Francis X. Tausor, S.J. 


Editor of “The Sign” 


“Dignity, fearlessness, literary delights...” 


It is a real joy to salute The Catholic World on the completion of its 
seventy-fifth year. Not survival alone, but lengthy years of valuable 
service, make this occasion one of rejoicing for all who are interested in 
the apostolate of the Catholic Press. 

Dignity, fearlessness, literary delights—-these have marked your 
wholesome and welcome periodical. May its message reach more and its 
influence increase in the fruitful years which, we pray, lie ahead of it! 

THEOPHANE Macurre, C.P. 


Associate Editor of “America” 


€ 


“... younger with the years.” 


Your periodical grows younger with the years. Nobody takes The 
Catholic World by the hand at seventy-five and says “Dear old Boy, aren’t 
you wonderfully preserved!” No, its aggressive youthfulness is a measure 
of men’s decrepitude. Unlike man, it really, not merely nominally, accumu- 
lates wisdom as the years advance. 

In my youth I regarded The Catholic World as wisdom per se, bound 
—the earlier volumes beginning with Volume I—in dark green leather and 
placed with dignity upon the cedar shelves of the hallway. It formed one 
of the four great publications which bounded then my periodical world: 
St. Nicholas, which represented the Land of Faery; The Catholic World, 
which was Catholic Thought; Littell’s Living Age, which was an intellectual 
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fishpond, where you might hook mere tripe but might also discover a 
thriller; and the Newport (R. I.) Daily News, which was the Course of 
the Years seen through the eyes of the Republican Party. 

The volumes of The Catholic World, even when unread, were sen- 
tinels of the Depositum Fidei. But when you opened them, they were 
always closer to youth and adventure than the rather sober neutral-tinted 
covers gave promise of. They spoke of the Church Universal; of the 
missions; of heroes and heroines; of slashing refutations of insolent errors; 
of a rich heritage of things Catholic which made the home fires burn 
brighter in the surrounding Waste Land of New England anti-Catholicism. 

Somewhere in those old Catholic Worlds was a Word; and that word 
took root in a boy’s soul. Today I could not retrace that root or that 
word. But out of it came Life, and that Life no man can take away. 

Father Gillis and his admirable Staff can congratulate themselves and 
thank God, thank St. Paul, and St. Francis de Sales, that through the years 
they have kept the authenticity of The Catholic World’s note; yet they have 
succeeded in meeting the challenge of intense modernity; they can battle, 
yet remain serene; fascinate, yet speak the ancient truths. 

The Catholic World . . . has taught thousands of thoughtful men and 
women to appreciate the literary presentation of truth and culture; to 
evaluate, to weigh, to compare. Most of all, it has taught them not to 
fear, when the question of right and justice is at stake. Popular or un- 
popular, the truth must be told; and The Catholic World has told in 
recent years some most unpopular truths. It has spoken plainly, boldly, 
yet with justice and moderation. May it never swerve one hair’s breadth 
from this self-appointed path! 

A magazine, after all, is but a metaphor for a great band of devoted 
persons who, through that medium, create a living product. Let this army, 
in congratulating themselves, praise the Holy Spirit Who has guided them 
and Who will, I feel sure, guide them in the aithcy} years of the future. 

+ JOHN LaFarce, S.J. 


‘ 


Dean of Georgetown University 
“... amply fulfilling the great promise of its falpigier:” 


It is a great joy for an old friend of the Editor, and an older friend 
of The Catholic World to offer his congratulations to the magazine on the 
completion of its seventy-fifth year. The great work which Father Hecker 
undertook has had an incalculable influence for good on the intellectual 
and religious development of the Church in the United States. It is a 
pleasure to me to realize that in its present form The Catholic World is 
amply fulfilling the great promise of its founder. . . . 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 
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Student Adviser 


“ .. Catholic to the core.” 


I am sure you won’t mind an old man coming to you with his thanks 
and congratulations for your editorial comment in The Catholic World. 
For years I haven’t missed a word of the monthly editorials. ... They 
have all been singularly honest and logical, courageous and clear, and 
Catholic to the core. It would be hard to match them in power and 
penetration and timeliness. 

I shall never forget with what force and Christian daring you faced 
the injustice of the invasion of poor Ethiopia. ... And what readers 
will forget how you drove into their heads and hearts the ethics of war 
and the regrettable conclusions of a great thinker in last month’s number 
of The Catholic World. ... “Atrocities: 1940” in the current month is, 
of all your articles, the one that deserves the gratitude of all readers who 
esteem courage, intellectual honesty and a deep, clear knowledge of Catho- 
lic theology. . . . 

CorNELIuS SHYNE, S.J. 
St. Louis University High School 


Convert, Author, International Lecturer 
“ ...incarnates the very spirit of the Paulist Fathers’ ideal...” 


The Catholic World has a great record and exerts a wide influence. 
It incarnates the very spirit of the Paulist Fathers’ ideal and is a necessary 
part of their work; for it seeks to represent the Catholic faith to those 
without, with charity, understanding and sympathy. Moreover it specially 
stresses the Catholic attitude towards international, racial and social prob- 
lems; and is, therefore, never more needed than now. Long life and an 
ever wider influence for it; for it is a clear shining torch in a confused 
and darkened world! 

Rev. WILLIAM E. Orcuarp, D.D. 


Religious of the Cenacle 


€ 


“,.. increasing vitality...” 


Congratulations to the Paulist Fathers on the Diamond Jubilee of The 
Catholic World, and to you many thanks for the increasing vitality with 
which it has approached its seventy-fifth birthday. May this endure, Ad 
Multos Annos!—What would be our Catholic viewpoint without The 
Catholic World editorials, its drama and book reviews! 

LILLIAN R. CLARK, R.c. 
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President of St. Mary’s College 


¢ 


*...a dedicated name and a holy work.” 


For seventy-five years The Catholic World has realized and fulfilled 
its name. It is a dedicated name and a holy work. My congratulations to 
the Paulist Fathers. Look to a future as rich as the past has been. 

StstER M. Mape eva, C.S.C. 


Lady Armstrong 


€ +”) 


*... accurate, clever and true... 


. .. What a change has come over New York since its first issue, but 
how ably and brilliantly it has met these changes. Always accurate, clever, 
and true to the highest and best traditions of American literature, The 
Catholic World has been the fearless champion of the Church, but has also 
been a clarion call for every fine movement in nation, state and city... . 

MARGARET ARMSTRONG 
President, Ladies of Charity of the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York 


Author and Educator 


« 


...an occasion of pleasure and pride.” 


My world has always been a Catholic world, partly because the 
regular arrival of The Catholic World is among the earliest recollections 
of my childhood. My later association with it has always been an occa- 
sion of pleasure, often of pride. I can only wish it many years of pros- 
perity and fruitfulness, of success in making the world Catholic. 

BLANCHE Mary KELLy 
Professor of English, College of Mount St. Vincent 


Mrs. Schuyler Warren 


“ 3”? 


... my father one of its earliest subscribers . . . 


I would like to contribute in this letter the sincere appreciation of 
The Catholic World by my father, the late Louis Bancel Binsse, who 
never failed during his lifetime in giving the magazine his support. He 
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was one of its earliest subscribers and believed with Father Hecker that 
the Church needed an intellectual monthly which The Catholic World 


has proved to be in its long career. 
ALIcE E. WARREN 


Playwright, Literary and Dramatic Critic 
“.. multiply the number of the subscribers.” 


The Catholic World is fortunate in celebrating its jubilee with you as 
Editor. I am always grateful for being permitted to work with you. May 
the Holy Spirit continue to bless the Editor and to multiply the number 
of the subscribers. Only the Holy Spirit probably understands the extent 
of the work borne so faithfully by the editorial department and their chief 


executive. 
EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Society of Friends, Germany Emergency Committee, London, England 
“. .. invigorating, challenging and stimulating.” 


I would like you to know how very deeply I appreciate the privilege 
of seeing your magazine each month. I find its tone and quality indeed 
praiseworthy, but in particular, I have found your editorials invigorating, 
chal'-nging and stimulating. It is refreshing and helpful at a time like 
this, when we tend to be cut off from so many international contacts, to 
have 2 chance each month of reading the views and comments of an Ameri- 
can psner of such high standing as yours. 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 
General Secretary 


Editor, Author, Lecturer 


é 3 


“... monument of Catholic achievement ...’ 


My heartiest congratulations to you and The Catholic World. Chrono- 
logically it is the pioneer of Catholic periodicals; historically it is a monu- 
ment of Catholic achievement in the United States. 

The Catholic World was my vade mecum while a student at college. 
There were not many Catholic magazines at that time and I eagerly waited 
for its coming month after month. ... After a while I began to think 
along journalistic lines. If one publication can do so much for one student 
at college, I said to myself, it might be possible to do something for the 
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hundreds of thousands of Catholic men and women who do not and did 
not go to college. So, many years later I started the publication of what 
might be called a “popular” Catholic magazine. You know the rest. I 
mention this matter for one reason, namely to say that The Catholic World 
is what might be called a “class” publication; its special appeal is and 
will always be to those who have had a high school, college or university 
education. The circulation of The Catholic World ought to keep pace 
with the increase in the number of students in Catholic high schools, col- 
leges and universities. . . . 
Smon A. BALDUS 
Managing Editor of “Extension Magazine” 


Editor, “The Commonweal” 
“... courage and inspiration...” 


Please accept very sincere personal congratulations upon the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of The Catholic World and upon your own Editorship. 
I am sure you know that all of us here on The Commonweal take courage 
and inspiration from every issue that comes out. 

Puitip BURNHAM 


President, National Council of Catholic Men 


“ ... presenting those ideas which in a changing world never change...’ 


5] 


Through three-quarters of a century The Catholic World has been 
edited by our leaders in Catholic thought. Led by Isaac Hecker, its editors 
have presented and are presenting today, those ideas which in a changing 
world, never change, and yet have within them the power to change all. 
Under the capable supervision and guidance of Fathers Augustine F. 
Hewit, Alexander P. Doyle, John J. Burke and James M. Gillis, who fol- 
lowed the editorial footsteps of their saintly founder, The Catholic World 
has come to be recognized as one of the most influential periodicals in our 
country. Its uncompromising and continued battle for the truth has earned 
for it the right to demand the attention of all who have learned the art of 
thinking. ... In the name of the National Council of Catholic Men I 
extend sincere congratulations. . . . 

Louis KENEDY 


Master, Court of Chancery of New Jersey 


“. .. religious, educational and cultural thought . . .” 


May I offer my humble felicitations to The Catholic World upon its 
completion of seventy-five years of intelligent contribution to the religious, 
education and cultural thought of America. As one who has long been a 
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devotee of your editorial wisdom may I express the fond hope that you 
will be spared many years to continue to build even higher the lofty monu- 
ment to Catholic journalism that The Catholic World now is. 

Hon. JoHN A. MATTHEWS 


Poet, Critic, Biographer 
“...to goon to a hundred...” 


It is good to hear that The Catholic World is celebrating the com- 
pletion of its seventy-fifth year. Once a magazine can live to be as old as 
that, to go on to be a hundred is practically nothing. We can all rejoice 
at any rate over the present anniversary. I think I must be one of the 
writers who have contributed most often and regularly to The Catholic 
World during your editorship, and I am sure nobody could have had more 
handsome treatment from an editor.... Your magazine fills a need that 
nothing else that I know of in Catholic journalism either in America or 


England supplies. . . . 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


Investment Executive, Author 
“... helped me to think straighter...” 


. . . To have attained such an age at all is a matter of outstanding 
importance, for normally few periodicals live that long.... I have known 
The Catholic World for but fifteen years, but during that time its editorials 
have taught me more and helped me to think straighter than has any other 
factor I know. May it live on and prosper in the same courageous and 
constructive way for many years to come; and be blessed with increasing 


public support. 
JoHN Moopy 


Editor of “The Catholic News” 


“... feeling has deepened with each year.” 


While the seventy-fifth anniversary of The Catholic World is of major 
interest to every Catholic publication in the United States, it can be of 
greater interest to none more than to The Catholic News, which for fifty- 
four years has labored at its side. The Catholic News in its earliest days 
regarded The Catholic World with admiration, and that feeling for its 
older brother has deepened with each year. May God preserve The Catho- 
lic World and extend its influence for the sake of the nation, the Church 
and civilization. 

RICHARD REID 
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President, The Catholic Press Association 


ee 


... ever in the forefront...” 


The Catholic World, one of the incorporators of The Catholic Press 
Association, had in 1915 reached the half century mark and saw the need 
of co-operation by the Catholic press for a unity of action. Its editors 
have ever been in the forefront of all efforts for the development of the 
Catholic press. On behalf of the Catholic Press Association, I, therefore, 
extend congratulations and every good wish for the continued publication 


into the century mark and thereafter. 
CHARLES H. RIDDER 


Managing Editor of “The Tablet” 
“ ... healthy for the Church, the country and the educated class.” 


The Board of Directors and the editors of The Tablet salute with 
congratulations our distinguished monthly, The Catholic World. It is a 
magazine of excellent appearance, able contributors and an enterprising 
editorship. Seventy-five years ago the magazine appeared as an expression 
of a Catholic effort to impress America with the doctrines and examples 
of the Catholic Church. It was a peace offering of the Civil War’s closing 
year. A tradition rapidly formed and has held firm over the years. The 
present power of The Catholic World is healthy for the Church, the 
Country and the educated class. May it long last! 

Patrick F. SCANLAN 


Author, Educator, Lecturer 


> 


“One of the proudest moments in life...’ 


One of the proudest moments that I have had in life came with the 
publication of my first article in The Catholic World, some forty years 
ago. I recall, Oh, so well! that when the number containing my article 
came into my hands, the first thing that I did, before paying any attention 
to the rest of its contents, was to turn to my contribution and read it 
through; and, as I remember, I was thoroughly satisfied with it. After- 
wards, recalling my state of mind, with regard to this article, I used to 
smile more than a bit at my unsophistication. However, in later years, I 
read an account of the appearance of the first number of The Atlantic 
Monthly. The publishers, Ticknor and Fields, timed The Atlantic’s issu- 
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ance so that it was distributed to the members of the Saturday Morning 
Club, all of whom had contributed to it, as they gathered for breakfast at 
the Parker House in Boston. It was related that each man, without excep- 
tion, sat down at his place at table, took up the magazine, and proceeded 
at once to read his own article. The Saturday Morning Club was a small 
and select group, including Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and his brother John, Ralph Waldo Emerson, I think, and 
two or three others of the literary pundits of Boston. After reading that 
little story I forgave myself for my complacency with regard to my own 
article in The Catholic World. ... I am glad indeed to have been a true 
contemporary of The Catholic World. 

James J. WALSH 


Poet, Historian, Professor 
“.. delightful and profitable hours...” 


Congratulations to The Catholic World on its seventy-five glorious 
years. May you go on just as you are to the end of time. I could say 
a great deal about the many delightful and profitable hours you have 
brought to me these past fifteen years, how necessary you are to every 
Catholic who considers himself educated or wants to be educated, and 
how well worth their weight in gold are the wise and witty editorials 
of Father Gillis. But on this occasion I want particularly to acknowledge 
my debt as a writer to the hospitable columns of The Catholic World and 
especially to the encouragement and friendship of its Editor, without which 
whatever success I have had could hardly have been possible. In 1926 he 
published some blank verse of mine; later a play on the same subject 
which he had suggested. As I look back it seems that all my subsequent 
life began with that poem and that play; certainly they were both impor- 
tant links in the chain of causality which led directly and demonstrably 
to the publication of all my books... . 

No matter how busy he was, Father Gillis could always spare time 
to give a word of advice to a writer; and this advice was always straight- 
from-the-shoulder, take-it-or-leave-it, and so wise, charitable and under- 
standing that time and the event invariably proved it to be sound. It is 
one of the great joys of my life to remember that for fifteen years it has 
been my privilege to have him for a friend, a helpful but never flattering 
critic and a true father in Christ. How many others of us scribblers there 
must be who can say the same. If all were known, what a debt the 
Catholic literary revival of the past two decades must owe to him. 


Witt1am THomas WALSH 
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Associate Director, British Library of Information 
“...@ transatlantic interpreter. . .” 


As a boy, my first introduction to America was through its pages. 
When, thirty-seven years ago, we used to receive it at home, the United 
States was to me a far-off and undiscovered country. The Catholic World 
brought it measurably nearer. In a very real sense it is a transatlantic 
interpreter and, after crossing the estranging sea forty-seven times, I realise 
more fully the importance of that role. 

My great-uncle, Cardinal Manning, once remarked to my Mother (I 
think it was during a conversation about Father Hecker) that in his opinion 
the return of the English-speaking world to Catholic unity would be through 
America. If Cardinal Manning is right and this is indeed God’s will, 
obviously relations between American Catholics and the nineteen million 
Catholics of the British Empire assume a more than international sig- 
nificance. 

Since its foundation The Catholic World has brought to readers in 
other countries generally, and to British readers in particular, the best in 
contemporary American Catholic thought. It has also enabled American 
readers to keep in close touch with the chief trends outside their own nation, 
in that respect being particularly hospitable to British writers. 

Problems for Catholics during the past three-quarters of a century 
have certainly been hard enough, but they seem to pale before those which 
are likely to confront us in the next decade. The immediate need is for a 
unity transcending national limits and prejudices. 

May The Catholic World continue long to flourish under its present 


courageous Editor. 
ROBERT WILBERFORCE 


Founder and Special Editor of “The Commonweal” 
“ |. preparation for the future, not a pageant of the past.” 


. . . Seventy-five years in the life of The Catholic World, as in the 
life of the Church of which your magazine is our country’s most notable 
literary organ, must be regarded simply as moments in a day in spring, 
not a pausing point in autumn—they are a preparation for the future— 
not a pageant of the past. Yet in the life of our young nation, where 
periodicals come and go like insects of an hour, a continuous experience 
of three-quarters of a century constitutes a mighty tradition of which any 
magazine might well be proud. . . . The Catholic World is, and will remain, 
I am sure, full of vigor; always an inspiration; served by its editors with 
all the devout and practical zeal and idealism characteristic of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle—the mystic and missionary whose spirit 
animated Father Hecker and his companions and guides his sons today. 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 
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Contributing Editor, “Wall Street Journal” 


€ 


“...a continuous stimulus to thought ...” 


I may claim to have been a continuous reader of The Catholic 
World’s pages for more than half its lifetime. It was more than forty 
years ago that I made its acquaintance (it is, by the way, only by sixteen 
months my senior in age!) and it has always been among the choicest 
company of my periodical printed friends. I have never been able to 
understand why it has not enjoyed a much wider circle of readers, for it 
has throughout its life printed articles of uniquely interesting character, 
and of a high order of intelligent thought, which should appeal to all 
Catholics—and indeed to non-Catholics—who wish to share in the intel- 
lectual riches of the Church’s mind. Also it has managed to find a con- 
tinuous supply of really good short stories. I do not remember ever seeing 
an issue that did not contain something of permanent interest in the field 
of thought, of criticism and of creative writing. And for a good many 
years its editorial articles have been for me a continuous stimulus to 
thought—perhaps most of all when I am not wholly in agreement with 
them! I can sum it all up in saying that the arrival of each month’s 
Catholic World finds me removing the wrapper with a lively sense of 
pleasure anticipated, and never is anticipation followed by disappointment. 
Finally, I am inordinately proud of having been at least twice admitted to 
its table of contents. 

THomas F. WoopLock 


From St. Francis Xavier’s Island 


May God love you, dear Father Gillis, and prosper The Catholic 
World. 


R. J. Carns (“FATHER SANDY’’) 
Sancian Island, China 














HE WILL COME BACK 


By RoaLtpus RICHMOND 


“CTHE Hampshire Grants in 

particular—a country un- 
peopled and almost unknown in 
the last war—now abounds with 
the most active and rebellious race 
on the continent, and hangs, like a 
gathering storm, on my left” (Ex- 
cerpt from a General Burgoyne let- 
ter to England, 1777). 


The farmstead lay on a terrace 
at the edge of the valley. Before it 
the meadows planed down toward 
the broad winding Connecticut Riv- 
er. Behind was the dense wilder- 
ness that stretched across the 
mountains to Lake Champlain. It 
was August, and already a few 
trees had been touched by frost. 
The birches at the riverbank were 
sprayed with yellow, and the 
maples along the northern ridge 
were tinged with flame and rust. 
Patches of gold marked the green- 
ranked corn, and the freshly turned 
soil of the new field was chocolate- 
brown. The woman was tired from 
plowing all day. It was hard when 
Jacob was gone. And in these dan- 
gerous, turbulent times he was gone 
much of the time. How many 
times he had come in to take his 
rifle and kiss her good-by, grim- 
faced and silent, never saying 
where he was going, or why. But 
he always came back. 

Now that supper was over and 
the children in bed, Maria had a 
moment of peace with herself. But 
that dull incessant pulse of fear 
was alive beneath her weary calm, 
as she stared into the West. The 


red glory of the sinking sun seemed 
to mirror the blood of the warring 
people of Champlain. She watched 
until the last stains paled and were 
gone from the sky. Her woman’s 
mind could see no sense in all the 
strife. Surely there was enough 
land for everyone in this great 
country. First the white men had 
taken it from the Indians, and now 
the whites fought over it among 
themselves — always with blood- 
shed and killing. Burgoyne was 
coming down the Champlain Val- 
ley from Canada with a mighty 
army of British regulars, hired 
Hessians, and painted Indians. 
How could these farmers and back- 
woodsmen hope to stop such a 
drive? Why must they try to stop 
it, and trying, die? If these wars 
kept on there would be no men left, 
except simpering idiots like Olean- 
der Prue and fat rumpots like Ger- 
shom Wick. All the men like 
Jacob, the lean strong men with 
clear eyes, would be dead. And 
only the women and children left 
to work the farms. 

Maria shut the door on the twi- 
light—loneliest time of all. To save 
the candles she sat sewing by fire- 
light. It was a bitter life. Her 
hands were toughened and coarse, 
now. She dreaded to look at her 
face, reflected in the water of the 
rain-barrel. She had been fair 
when Jacob married her in Con- 
necticut—but that was a long way 
back. A woman couldn’t bear three 
children, make a home in the wil- 
derness, work like a man with ax 
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and plow—a woman couldn’t do 
that and remain fair. 

The night winds caught mourn- 
fully at the corners of the log house, 
and tapped softly at the oiled-paper 
windows. The wilds seemed to 
close in on them with the darkness. 
Maria shivered in the warmth, re- 
membering the shine of wolf-eyes 
in gusty shadows. In one end of 
the room beyond the flicker of 
light from the hearth, the children 
slept. How would they grow up 
in this wasteland of forests, moun- 
tains, and rivers? She shook her 
graying head and sighed. They 
would be all right, she supposed, 
so long as Jacob came back. Wars 
could not last forever. The coun- 
try would grow. There would be 
towns and schools and churches, 
and men would stay at home and 
work. Or would Jacob get restless, 
want to push on to new frontiers? 
Perhaps there’d be stores in the 
towns, with pretty dresses and 
things for the women. But no, that 
was a selfish and wicked thought. 

The last time Jacob had been 
gone three weeks. He came back 
disgusted and sullen, muttering 
about letting Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence fall without 
a struggle. “It never would have 
happened that way, Maria,” he 
said, “if Arnold had been there.” 
That was all he said. She didn’t 
know until afterward that he had 
been with Seth Warner’s rear- 
guard at Hubbardton. She always 
wanted to know more about the 
expeditions, but if he did not choose 
to tell, she didn’t like to ask. Hun- 
dreds of questions fluttered in her 
head, trembled behind her lips, but 
never came out. She had grown 
silent, too. Until a neighbor told 


him, Jacob never knew about the 
time she went out with glowing 
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brands from the fire in either hand 
to chase away the wolves that had 
terrified the children. 

Then he had no words for her. 
He just came home and said, 
“Maria,” looking long and deep in- 
to her eyes, and holding her so 
hard it hurt. But that had been 
enough. A shining happiness had 
filled her. She had seen the love 
and pride in his face, the thank- 
fulness. 

She was curious to know what 
Lake Champlain was like, and the 
forts there, the soldiers. She had 
seen Number Four at Charlestown, 
but that wasn’t much. Certainly the 
places on Champlain must be big- 
ger and grander than that. She 
wanted to know about the British 
redcoats, and once she did ask him 
if all the Germans were really 
seven feet tall. “No,” he said. 
“They’re no taller thanI am. They 
wear high caps, that is all.” She 
felt better to hear that, but the In- 
dians still troubled her, brown hide- 
ous savages, more like beasts than 
men. “Indians,” he said, “are no 
good in a real fight.” In that case, 
she thought it strange that the Col- 
onists could not whip Johnny Bur- 
goyne. “We could,” he said quiet- 
ly. “But too many of our men are 
like Indians. And too many of our 
officers are stupid high-caps like 
the Germans.” 

When Maria banked the fire and 
went to bed, a chill fear was with 
her, and it was a long time before 
she slept. Her sleep, when it final- 
ly came, was rent by dreams. Her 
dreams were chaos. Overwhelming 
forests marched down upon the 
lonely homestead. Then through 
the dark wilderness, flaming like 
wildfire, swept the redcoats and 
Abenaquis of Burgoyne. A terrific 
storm rocked and obscured the pic- 
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ture, and in the center of the storm 
she saw Jacob dead. She woke, 
shaken and startled at her own 
voice, repeating the cry . . . He will 
come back, he will... . 

In the morning Maria felt tired 
and drawn. She watered and fed the 
animals, dressed and gave the chil- 
dren breakfast, and went back to 
work in the fields. Each day was 
the same. Hour after hour she fol- 
lowed the oxen under the August 
sun. That fear walked with her. 
The rich dark loam clung and 
dragged on her feet, and her hands 
ached on the plow-handles. He 
had marked this new field for fall 
plowing. She would have it fin- 
ished when he came back. If he 
came... . 

The doubts, that heretofore had 
existed only in dreams, were be- 
ginning to invade her waking 
thoughts. Her faith, that had been 
so strong and sure, was frayed and 
weakening. Sometimes she saw it 
sharply in her mind, the squad of 
men mounting the path from the 
river, carrying a long wooden box. 
Then her spirit broke, and, bowing 
her face into her hands, she wept 
and prayed. 


But when he came he was alone, 
and walking. She stared hard, 
afraid to believe her eyes. It was 
late in the day. Two crimson 
leaves from the maple at the cor- 
ner of the house floated slowly 
earthward, and a gold leaf slanted 
after them. Soft silver twilight lay 
on the Connecticut, and the distant 
mountains were fading hazily, pur- 
ple and blue and gray. Jacob 


looked tired. His shoulders sagged 
and utter weariness lined his gaunt 
face. He stood the long rifle against 
the cabin wall and took Maria into 
his arms. 


For a long time they 


stood that way in silence, while the 
light dimmed on the land. 

“Are you hungry?” the woman 
asked gently, at last. He shook his 
head, and she saw that his haggard 
eyes were looking into a great dis- 
tance. “Jacob,” she said, “you're 
tired to death.” 

“Yes, I’m tired,” he admitted 
dully. He looked down the fresh 
brown furrows to the river. The 
earth was lavender in the failing 
light. The river was smooth, 
gray, and serene. “You've got it 
all done, he said. “Maria, you 
shouldn’t have .. .” 

“Hush, hush, Jacob,” she mur- 
mured, as to a child. “Come and 
rest while I make you some tea.” 

He stood for a while looking 
down at the sleeping children. 
Then he lay on the couch and 
stared into the flames while she 
brewed the tea. His sunken shad- 
owed eyes had a faraway look, and 
she wondered what he was seeing 
—what he had seen. 

“Was there fighting this time, 
Jacob?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 
fighting.” 

“I knew you were in danger, 
Jacob. I could feel it all the time. 
It was worse this time—the danger 
was greater?” 

“I don’t know—perhaps. I 
guess it was.” He was trying to 
remember how it had been, climb- 
ing that blazing hillside over the 
Walloomsac. 

“Where were you? Where was 
the fighting?” She was so glad 
that she let the questions come out 
as they would. 

“Bennington.” 

“You met Burgoyne’s army, 
then?” 

“Part of it.” 
and harsh. 


“There was 


His face was grim 




















“Oh, Jacob. And you—y« lost 
—again?” 

He smiied then, for the first time. 

“No, Maria,” he said softly. “We 
won. We beat them—bad.” 

“Oh, thank God,” said Maria. 


“Thank the Lord.” She smiled at 


the warm dance of the flames. 
“Now, Jacob, your tea is ready...” 

He did not talk about it any 
longer. 


Maria was anxious to hear 
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further details, but she questioned 
him no more. It didn’t really mat- 
ter anyway. It was over. Every- 
thing was all right because Jaccb 
had come back. She felt that this 
was a turning point in their lives, 
this time he was home to stay. 
She had no way of knowing, of 
course, that historians of another 
century would call Bennington the 
turning point of the Revolution. 


LOVE, ON A DAY 


By MoTHER ST. JEROME 


OVE, on a day, harbored in eyes of blue, 
Beneath the eyebrows’ lifted scroll, 
Looked out at me, looked out and pierced me, through 
The undefended windows of my soul. 


Love, on an hour, on lips a smile awoke 
That from the shadow of a pensive face 
Shone suddenly, a sunlight wave, that broke 
In rippling dimples on the cheek’s soft grace. 


Love, on a meeting, moved by heart’s command, 
Like music to the player yet unknown 

Loosed by a tremulous touch—reached forth a hand 
That woke a latent chord within my own. 


Love, on a parting, cast reserve, and flamed 
A wind-swept fire, laying on my lips 
Silent and passionate, and unashamed— 


Benison of supreme apocalypse. 











WAR OBJECTIVE 


By DanieEL M. O’ConnNELL, S.J. 


| mpethcseewruse frequently refer to 
the war on the Western front 
as the “phony” war or the “sit- 
down” war. What are its objec- 
tives? they ask. Before condemn- 
ing silence as an answer to the 
question, recall that the war began 
so precipitously that the prophets 
of peace, including seasoned states- 
men, Cabinet members returning 
from interviews in European chan- 
cellories, sophisticated editors and 
commentators, were all, for one rea- 
son or another, confounded. Then 
came the instant transformation of 
the Allied nations from the strate- 
gic attitude of appeasement to the 
violent regimentation of modern 
warfare. The “blitzkrieg” in Po- 
land stunned them and the world. 
All waited breathlessly for similar 
“lightning wars” on the Western 
front, on the sea and in the air. 
Russia added to the volcanic up- 
heaval of civilization by seizing over 
half of poor Poland. 

Delay, then, in the Allies’ state- 
ment of war objectives was not un- 
natural. But as this is written, in 
the sixth month of the struggle, the 
fighting nations themselves and the 
neutral world in general await eag- 
erly a forthright proclamation from 
both the Maginot and the Siegfried 
lines. What are the fourteen, more 
or less but clear and all-embracing, 
points of lasting peace as repre- 
sented by each of these modern 
Chinese walls of defense? 

So far, declarations of purposes 
and aims by both the Allies and 
the Germans have been general 
and, common to both, chauvinistic 


rather than real and concrete in de- 
tail. In fact to a neutral their war 
objectives seem like cards in closely 
secreted hands of two international 
experts at poker. Unfortunately for 
sacred human life and Western 
Christian civilization, the chips be- 
ing thrown into the jackpot are hu- 
man beings, children of God, the 
redeemed of Christ, brothers in the 
flesh to us, Americans. Intently and 
sadistically watching the stakes is 
the outlaw of humanity, Stalin, 
armed and ready to seize or destroy 
all these stakes of Christianity. 

To date, the battle cry of the Al- 
lies has been “Stop Hitlerism” or 
“Make Europe safe against aggres- 
sion.” Do these shibboleths exclude 
an anschluss between Germany and 
Austria? Between such an empire 
and the Sudetenland? Presumably, 
since both are forbidden by the un- 
rectified Versailles Treaty. “Hitler- 
ism” as anti-Christianity and anti- 
Semitism is easily understood by 
neutrals. But the same neutrals 
may well doubt that the extirpa- 
tions of these crimes are the war 
objectives of the Allies. Anti-Chris- 
tianity has been the diabolically 
pursued policy of Russia for some 
twenty years, without its even be- 
ing protested, much less being con- 
sidered as a war objective for Eng- 
land and France. 

Instead of an anti-Christian, anti- 
Semite Hitler, Germany might have 
matured under a Christian Bruen- 
ing or Niemoeller, had there been 
an efficacious effort on the part of 
the 1918 victors to help Germany 
and Austria to rise from the hu- 
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miliating position at home and 
abroad where they lay after the Al- 
lied victory. In 1940, is it an exag- 
geration to say that the general war 
objective of the respected leaders is, 
crush the enemy? An officially 
detailed denial makes persuasive 
reading in leaflets dropped on 
enemy territory, and in newspapers 
to be read in neutral countries. 
Concrete proposals, however, are 
not to be found in English, French 
or German statements. Twenty 
years, a generation’s time, seem to 
have produced no more satisfactory 
terms for Europe’s problems than 
what was written into a Brest- 
Litovsk or Versailles Treaty by the 
victorious sword of battle. Neutral 
Catholics say this with added sor- 
row, for with another Brest- 
Litovsk, written by Hitler,—well, 
God help the Christian religion and 
God’s once chosen race! 
Unfortunately, though, the Allies 
are not united in the pronounce- 
ment of their objectives. This is 
illustrated by the correspondence 
section of the Catholic London Tab- 
let. “Those of us who are in touch 
with French opinion are much 
alarmed by the apparent divergence 
between French and British aims in 
the present War,” writes one corre- 
spondent in the issue of December 
23d, of the past year. Propaganda 
in neutral countries, at least in the 
U. S. A., on the part of the Allies, is 
summed up in the phrase, “Stop 
Hitlerism.” But the writer quoted 
above declares that “Hitlerism” is 
“merely the present form of the 
eternal will to domination of the 
Germanic peoples.” He asserts that 
there is only one “reasonable war 
aim—the division of Germany.” 
That sounds perilously similar to 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
admittedly the seed of the present 





European war. Another letter in 
the same edition of the Tablet says: 
“American comment in particular 
has helped to warn us against glib 
enunciation of War Aims that take 
no account of our Continental al- 
lies.” It then quotes The New York 
Times of October 15th: “In a di- 
vergence between French and Brit- 
ish views may lie the secret of why 
Mr. Chamberlain is so reluctant to 
define in explicit and exact terms 
just what the Allies hope to gain by 
the War.” The same letter says: 
“The French case, as stated in your 
reprint is . .. simple and declared 
preponderance and hegemony of 
France and a French bloc, as in the 
years from Weimar to Hitler.” The 
writer concludes: “In the long run 
the ventilation of this question will 
do much good. It will oblige us to 
think all the more deeply about the 
society of nations.” 

The latter idea, something that in 
name at least would have the ideal- 
ism of the League of Nations, is be- 
ing proclaimed orally in this coun- 
try by Lord Lothian, the English 
Ambassador, and by Lord Beaver- 
brook in our press. But we are im- 
mediately told that it must be domi- 
nated by the Democracies! What 
if Germans, Italians, Portuguese, 
Spaniards, etc., do not want the 
English or French style of “democ- 
racies”? Again, there is confusion 
for the neutral. 

One of the sanest articles on war 
in general and the application of 
its lessons is in the December, 
1939, issue of the English Jesuits’ 
magazine, The Month, entitled: 
“Crusade—or Catastrophe?” by 
Thomas Corbishley. He begins by 
reviewing Father Gerald Vann’s 
(O.P.) Morality and War and Our 
Case: What We Are Fighting For 
and Why, by Christopher Hollis. 
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The writer proceeds to a clear enun- 
ciation of the principles which 
would sustain his countrymen in 
the present war. 


“It is equally true that the meth- 
ods by which Germany sought to 
‘right’ the wrong of Versailles were 
utterly unscrupulous, and two 
wrongs do not make a right. In 
point of fact, of course, the present 
war is hardly distinguishable, in es- 
sentials, from the War of 1914- 
1918, continued after some twenty 
years of uneasy truce. The truce 
was waged with weapons of diplo- 
macy, of threat and counter-threat; 
but the present situation has arisen 
because the ‘war to end war’ did not 
itself end in a settlement which 
made it possible to hope that all the 
seeds of future disagreement had 
been sterilized. .. . 

“This war is a ‘crusade’ only in 
so far as it is fought with the sole 
purpose of destroying the forces of 
evil existing in the world. .. . If my 
uppermost thought is the saving of 
the British Empire. . . I have no 
right . . . to claim that this is a 
‘crusade.’ ” 


A neutra! wonders what, specifi- 
cally, are these “forces of evil,” and 
whether they exist only behind 
the Siegfried wall. As for “the 
weapons of diplomacy,” the diffi- 
culty is that they are concealed 
weapons. There is no “open coven- 
ant openly arrived at,” wherein the 
terms of the next peace can be read 
and studied. What, for example, 
will be done to meet the natural 
aspirations to “self-determination” 
of India, Syria, Ireland? Has there 
been this time as on a previous oc- 
casion some secret promise to Italy? 
In Poland will justice be assured to 
the former German minority and to 


Orthodox Greeks? The “forces of 
evil” have no concern with minori- 
ties, will the “forces of good” be 
more just and generous? That the 
Allied cause is a “crusade” is not 
strengthened by the limited state- 
ment in a recent speech of Lord 
Halifax, Foreign Secretary of Eng- 
land: “We seek nothing for our- 
selves.” The neutral looks for an 
affirmative clause dealing with 
restoration, for example, of Ger- 
many’s colonies, and behind the 
Maginot line of Ulster. 

The Hitler government has not 
definitely stated its war objectives. 
While the word of the Fuehrer may 
be dismissed with a sardonic laugh, 
that of the German people is en- 
titled to respect from a_ neutral. 
Thus, the Archbishop of Freiburg 
im Bresgau, Msgr. Conrad Grober, 
in a special pastoral to the mothers 
and women of his diocese speaks (a 
neutral may well believe) as a true 
German and as one well conscious 
of the continued persecution of the 
Church. 


“This War has brought to the 
surface of public consciousness the 
value and the love of our country. 
Nobody knows how long the War 
will last; nobody knows why the 
scourge of war has hit the same 
generation for the second time. And 
yet war is included in the plans of 
Providence for the restoration of 
right. . . . All that is left us is to 
bear up with the time, as God ex- 
pects it from Christians, as He in all 
His actions works for the triumph 
of the good and defeat of evil” 
(Italics inserted). 


Let the pro-Allies say that this 
declaration is forced by the German 
government. The neutral will recall 
the historical heroic resistance of 
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German bishops to tyranny. Mean- 
while, any doubt about the present 
Archbishop’s sincerity must be re- 
solved in his favor. 

Statements coming from neutral 
nations show what effect follows on 
the silence regarding war aims. 
Again, the London Tablet (Decem- 
ber 30, 1939), prints a letter quot- 
ing the following excerpt from a 
Catholic Belgian: 


“Remember the last war, then it 
was the Kaiser one was to get rid 
of. Honestly speaking, I must tell 
you that everybody here considers 
that anti-Hitlerism alone does not 
go far enough. This makes your 
British policy unpopular amongst 
neutrals—yes, and even amongst 
the French. One hears in every 
street .. . conversations of this sort: 
‘Are the British already contemplat- 
ing a rebuilding of Germany as they 
did the last time? and they have not 
won yet. Is it for this the poor sol- 
diers are fighting?’ . . . They are 
right. . . . If the British policy con- 
templates building peace on the 
same lines as it did in 1918, no won- 
der every nation wants to keep 
away, no matter the cost.” 


And from another neutral, Eire, 
came a remarkably clear statement 
in the January 13, 1940, Saturday 
Evening Post, by Maurice Walsh, 
well known story-writer and cre- 
ator of Thomasheen James. 


“We Irish simply say that we do 
not know what are the war aims of 
Britain and France, and before Ire- 
land can alter her present attitude, 
these war aims must be defined... . 
We are willing to shake hands with 
England—when these English 
hands are clean. We Irish trust 
and hope, and with all our might 
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appeal that no American will ever 
wish to enter this European conflict 
until the war aims of the democra- 
cies are stated in the most clear and 
unambiguous language.” 


Mr. Walsh then points out from 
the viewpoint of an Irishman the 
tragic inconsistency of England in 
her war aims as so far proclaimed 
to the world. At that, Mr. Walsh 
with Irish honesty would grant that 
the English on their own island are 
a “Democracy”! 


“We in Ireland cannot be im- 
pressed by the suggestion that the 
Allies went to war in defense of Po- 
land ...so long as we ourselves are 
being held to Britain’s mooring 
mast ... in the northeast corner of 
our country.” 


Until the warring nations give to 
the world a complete and unequivo- 
cal statement of the wrongs that are 
to be righted through a decisive vic- 
tory, the neutral world will remain 
at least lukewarm toward such a 
triumph. When six months of open 
war are added to the preceding 
twenty years of what now is known 
to have been an armed truce, surely 
enough time has elapsed for the 
writing of such a statement. Delay 
will only lead to a wider spread of 
the sentiment expressed recently by 
a commentator, “The only way out 
for civilization is a quick ‘peace 
without victory.’ ” 

Pope Pius XII. in his appealing 
message on peace put as his first 
point: “The fundamental condition 
... is to assure the right to life and 
independence of all nations, large, 
small, strong or weak.” Such a 
fundamental condition will not be 
considered in the flush of a decisive 
victory. Now, with the soberness of 
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uncertainty, should the world be 
bonded to a forthright pledge of war 
objectives. 

Neutrals, especially, I daresay, 
American neutrals, though for that 
matter, all neutral and non-neutral 
Catholics, pray for the extirpation 
of Hitlerism and Stalinism, in as 
much as these are anti-Christian 


and anti-Semitic, but an Allied vic- 
tory on which such an extirpation 
accidentally, or perhaps in the de- 
sign of Providence depends, de- 
mands a clear statement of Allied 
terms that are diametrically differ- 
ent from those of a Versailles or a 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. So far, watch- 
men of the night are in darkness. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


ReGuLaR readers of THe CaTHoLic WorLp will notice and casual 
readers should doubtless be informed that the make-up of this number is 


unusual. 


To provide space for our Jubilee Salutations we have been 


obliged to omit three or four articles and three departments of shorter 


items: Potpourri, Nova et Vetera and Foreign Periodicals. 


The New 


Books and The Drama remain as usual. 
Once in 1916, we gave over an entire number to Shakespearean sub- 


jects. 


Again in 1921 we filled all our space with articles on Dante (for 


which, by the way, we received the award of the National Dante Commit- 


tee of the Italy America Society). 


Except on such gala occasions we pre- 


sent to our readers 128 pages of miscellaneous articles, verse, fiction and 


special features. 











THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


R twenty-two years now, a 

great many persons of high and 
low degree have been viewing with 
alarm the atheistic monster which, 
after decades of conspiracy, got a 
foothold in a vast and peculiarly 
sheltered portion of the earth. For 
twenty-two years these prophets 
have been telling the world that the 
monster was increasing its power 
in all countries, and if not stopped, 
would overrun the globe and reduce 
the human race to a slavery with- 
out precedent in history. In my 
own small way, I have been one of 
these Paul Reveres: I talked to my 
friends, I made speeches, I wrote 
articles pointing out the growing 
danger and wherein it lay. And I 
was only one of hundreds of more 
or less obscure publicists who 
labored to bring the sad truth into 
homes in every corner of the United 
States, and many less fortunate 
countries. If the human race is 
subjugated by the beast of the ham- 
mer and sickle and the red star, let 
no one say he has not been warned. 
Everybody has been told. 

How much good, I ask myself, 
has all this discussion done? Have 
all the thousands of words that I 
alone have expended on the subject 
held back the Bolshevist plague a 
single inch in its progress, or kept 
one person from becoming a Com- 
munist? Perhaps; but I have seen 
no evidence of it. Russia is more 
firmly enslaved by the Soviet than 
ever. England and France were 


willing to be her allies, and may 
yet have the misfortune to be so, 
if Stalin finds 


it convenient to 





double-cross Hitler. Vast portions 
of the Far East have been Bolshe- 
vized, and the bear licks his chops 
as he gazes hungrily down on India. 
He had a bad setback in Spain, but 
he has done better, thanks to Hit- 
ler, in Poland; and now he is on 
the Baltic, ready to spring at Scan- 
dinavia. He has completed the 
encirclement of Germany, and what- 
ever may be the outcome of the pe- 
culiar war in the west, he will have 
to be reckoned with by the victor. 
In England, France and the United 
States, the Red cause has suffered a 
great loss of prestige since the Ger- 
man-Soviet pact, and particularly 
since the brutal Bolshevik invasion 
of Finland, and the heroic resist- 
ance of the Finns. But only a fool- 
ish optimist will assume from all 
the current emotional hatred of 
Stalin that the masses have turned 
away from an inclination to the 
heresy of which he is the most con- 
spicuous purveyor. It remains to 
be seen whether the slave mental- 
ity which is created even by the 
opposition to Communism (as we 
have seen in Germany) will not 
lead the bewildered peoples to the 
same goal by different doorways. 
The Soviet begot Nazism out of fear 
and hatred. England and France, 
in fighting the menace of Nazism, 
turn to principles of dictatorship 
and regimentation of human lives 
on an increasing if gradual scale. 
The United States, already some- 
what advanced upon the road of 
totalitarianism by the depression, 
must be drawn further in the same 
direction if the war in Europe con- 
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tinues, particularly if we are fool- 
ish enough to be drawn into it, even 
to the extent of a friendly economic 
inflation, which will surely have its 
reaction. Meanwhile Browder has 
talked at Yale. Who can contem- 
plate all this (and much more that 
could be added) without a deep and 
growing sadness, and a fearful 
awareness of the strangely accu- 
mulative power of evil? Sin, once 
started on its way, grows like a 
snowball. Its progression is geo- 
metric. It pays the devil compound 
interest. 

What we are likely to forget, 
however, is that the same spiritual 
law applies to good as to evil; more 
so, in fact, though less dramati- 
cally; for evil, in spite of itself, 
often begets good, and always so in 
the long run, while good, though it 
may long remain hidden, is never 
the mother of anything but good. 
And it is encouraging to remember 
that most of the truly great and 
beneficent things that history re- 
cords have had small and humble 
beginnings. When Rome was in 
her most desperate plight, morally 
and economically, few persons were 
aware that the Kingdom of Heaven 
had stolen quietly into the world, 
not as a conqueror-king feasting in 
his palace, but as a poor Infant 
born in a manger. This humble 
property of goodness, this charac- 
teristic peculiar to the Church 
Catholic in all ages, was expressed 
for us by our Lord Himself in one 
of His unforgettable similes: “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field; which 
is the least indeed of all seeds; but 
when it is grown up, it is greater 
than all herbs, and becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come, 
and dwell in the branches thereof.” 


Having thought a great deal 
about that crisis of the sixteenth 
century from which all our princi- 
pal modern misfortunes stem, as 
causes from a single effect, I am 
tempted to go there for illustration. 
I am thinking of the reform of St. 
Teresa, and of the achievement of 
the Jesuits, both of which, in part, 
stemmed from the same small seed 
of goodness, and grew into branches 
of beneficence which, intertwining 
above the stricken earth, accom- 
plished for mankind what kings 
and politicians and orators and 
armies either failed to achieve, or 
achieved but in some limited and 
disappointing degree, or only tem- 
porarily. Surely there is some- 
thing we can learn by tracing cause 
and effect in that critical time when 
the Church suffered one of the 
deadliest blows in all her history, 
and arose from it triumphant and 
refreshed. 

Spain had hardly finished a 
struggle of seven centuries against 
the onslaught of Mohammedanism, 
when she had to encounter the new 
menace of Protestantism. She was 
better prepared, in one way, than 
Germany was. For in all the phases 
of the anti-Christian revolution, 
which has sought the destruction of 
the Church under various pretexts 
for nearly two thousand years, 
there have always been two observ- 
able elements: (1) a propaganda, 
subtle and dishonest, against the 
Church and (2) a weak spot some- 
where in the human nature that 
makes up the visible aspect of the 
Mystical Body; some form of ignor- 
ance or corruption. Now, Spain 
was already well armed against the 
first. Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
had given the coup de grace to 
Islam in Spain, had established the 
Inquisition, which, when Ferdi- 














nand died in 1515, had pretty thor- 
oughly suppressed all heresy. There 
was, however, a considerable laxity 
of discipline in some of the orders, 
and among the secular clergy; there 
was some moral laxity, too, and a 
great deal of disregard of ecclesi- 
astical laws concerning the owner- 
ship of property by religious, the 
holding of benefices by absentees, 
and so on. Cisneros, the great 
scholar, prime minister and Grand 
Inquisitor, began the needed re- 
form, first in himself, next in his 
own order (the Franciscan) and 
finally in all of Spain. But he died 
before the work was completed. 
Charles V., grandson of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, inherited from 
his various ancestors an almost in- 
credible empire: he was lord not 
only of Spain and most of the New 
World, but of Naples and Milan, 
Burgundy and the Netherlands, 
then including Holland; and he was 
elected Emperor of Germany, which 
then included Austria, as it does 
now. He seemed to be the most 
powerful monarch in the world, 
when Luther, one of his compara- 
tively obscure subjects in the north, 
challenged all he professed to hold 
most dear. Yet Charles was no 
match for Luther, and in middle 
age he found himself in a Europe 
changed forever, and to a great ex- 
tent through his negligence: Ger- 
many lost to the faith, the Scandi- 
navian countries likewise; Eng- 
land, too, on the side of the enemy, 
though Charles was not aware how 
completely; and his last years were 
saddened by the discovery that the 
Protestants had made great head- 
way not only in France, where 
many of the nobility had taken up 
the new doctrines, but even in his 
own Spain, which he had thought 
(by reason of the Inquisition) im- 
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On his deathbed the 
Emperor lamented that he had not 
had Luther put to death, when the 


pregnable. 


monk was in his hands. Perhaps 
it was like an Emperor to think of 
combatjing a spiritual evil with 
mere force. But it was too late 
then fpr Charles to do anything 
about Luther. 

Charles died in a monastery, gaz- 
ing at the crucifix that his beloved 
wife, years ago, had held in her 
dying hands. She was said to be 
the most beautiful woman in 
Europe, and she was as good as she 
was lovely. Chiefly it was her in- 
fluence that had led her husband, 
in his thirties, to agree that as soon 
as their son was old enough to rule, 
they would forsake the disappoint- 
ing world, she to enter a convent, 
he a monastery. When Charles was 
absent on his wars, he left her un- 
der the watchful care of one of his 
dearest friends, Don Francisco de 
Borja (“Borgia,” in Italy), Marqués 
of Lombay. It was this genial aris- 
tocrat who escorted the body of the 
Empress to its last resting place in 
Granada. There the royal coffin 
was opened that he might take a 
last look at the imperial face. Alas, 
death had wrought such havoc with 
it that Borgia cried out against the 
brevity of all human loveliness, and 
the vanity of all earthly hopes. He 
gave up his children, his lands and 
his titles, sought out a poor man 
he had once met, one Father Igna- 
tius of Loyola, and became a Jesuit 
—in time third General of the So- 
ciety. It was Borgia’s conversion 
that finally overcame the distrust 
with which the Emperor Charles 
viewed the new organization which 
was undertaking a much needed 
reform of the clergy in Spain and 
Italy, and preparing for its gigantic 
mission of educating Catholics, and 
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winning back whole countries, such 
as Poland and Bavaria, from the 
clutches of the heretics. 

The two events—Borgia’s becom- 
ing a Jesuit, and the Emperor’s re- 
tiring to a monastery to die—had a 
tremendous effect in Spain. Noth- 
ing could have appealed more to 
the warm, adventurous and gener- 
ous hearts of a crusading people. 
The number of religious vocations 
increased, the religious life was 
held in higher veneration than ever, 
the time was now ripe for a com- 
plete reform of conventual life. 
But apparently it was not God’s in- 
tention to have it reformed by royal 
decree, from the top, or wholly by 
the repressive watchfulness of the 
Inquisition, necessary as that insti- 
tution was considered to be under 
the peculiar circumstances existing 
in Spain. God works very quietly. 
As St. Ignatius had prepared hum- 
bly for his great mission by prayer, 
study and suffering, so another tiny 
grain of mustard was growing into 
a mighty tree, unnoticed by men. 

One of Borgia’s last journeys 
with the Empress, before he left 
the world, had been to escort her 
and her infant son (Philip II.) to 
Avila in 1531. The city gave the 
imperial visitors a delirious wel- 
come. Somewhere in the crowd, 
perhaps, stood a young girl of six- 
teen, Teresa de Ahumada, then a 
boarding pupil at the convent of 
the Augustinians. Borgia probably 
knew. nothing of her existence. But 
they were destined to meet. For 
when he next returned to that hilly 
town in 1554, some extraordinary 
things had happened. 

Philip II. had grown up, and was 
about to sail for England to marry 
Queen Mary Tudor, hoping thus to 
bring her country back to the faith. 
But partly because God denied him 


an heir, partly (and chiefly per- 
haps) because he sacrificed the 
Church’s interests, in the matter of 
her stolen property, to political ex- 
pediency, he failed, and England 
became the leader of the anti- 
Catholic forces of the world. 

The young girl of Avila, on the 
other hand, had entered a Carme- 
lite convent, had taken to mental 
prayer, and had entered upon a 
fierce struggle to rid herself of even 
the slightest imperfection, that she 
might return God’s love as He de- 
sired. This struggle lasted twenty 
years, and Teresa was a middle- 
aged woman, when, throwing her- 
self at the feet of an image of 
Christ Wounded, she achieved vic- 
tory at last, in utter humility. She 
then received the prayer of quiet, 
and finally that highest form of 
contemplation, the infused prayer 
of union. She had raptures and 
levitations. Our Lord frequently 
spoke with her, admonished or en- 
couraged her, and predicted many 
things she was to do. 

The opposition of the devil, who 
had sought from the first to impede 
a vocation promising so much of 
good, now became intensified, and 
Teresa was subjected to one of her 
cruelest persecutions. It happened 
that a few years previously, the In- 
quisition had exposed and punished 
a religious impostor, a nun called 
Magdalena de la Cruz, who had 
simulated the stigmata so cleverly 
that even members of the royal 
family were deceived, and vene- 
rated her as almost a saint. Also, 
she had pretended to live only on 
the Blessed Sacrament, to have rap- 
tures, to receive prophecies from 
our Lord directly, and so on. Yet 
in the end she confessed that all 
was deceit from the beginning. 

Magdalena was a member of a 
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sect known as the Alumbrados, or 
Illuminates, whose pseudo-mystical 
doctrines, craftily expressed in 
Catholic terminology, meant some- 
thing quite different and quite sin- 
ister, and if accepted, would have 
destroyed the faith in Spain, as 
Lutheranism had destroyed it in 
Germany. Small wonder, then, 
that authorities of Church and of 
State began to look with suspicion 
on every one who exhibited any 
of the characteristics of the Alum- 
brados. It was dangerous to have 
visions in sixteenth century Spain. 

This was often pretty hard on 
the true Catholic mystics. St. Igna- 
tius was imprisoned until a careful 
investigation established the firm 
foundations of his theology and the 
sincerity of his piety. Fray Luis 
de Leén spent five years in the 
prisons of the Inquisition before he 
was exonerated. Even the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo was imprisoned, 
sent to Rome, and finally penanced 
by the Pope, when it was established 
that he had written certain danger- 
ous and equivocal statements in- 
dicative of Lutheran influence. He 
meant no harm, in the opinion of 
many; but his views, if unchal- 
lenged, might have ruined thou- 
sands of souls. Now it was the 
turn of Teresa, the Carmelite of 
Avila. People were saying that in 
some ways she certainly resembled 
Magdalena the Alumbrada. Even 
two of her closest friends thought 
that her visions of our Lord must 
be illusions created by the devil; 
they seemed too good to be true, 
and it was the opinion of these 
holy people that God no longer 
manifested Himself in such ways in 
modern times. Finally they sug- 
gested that she invoke the aid of 
the Jesuits, “those blessed men” as 
Teresa afterwards called them, who 





after terrific opposition and perse- 
cution, had finally won the hearts 
of all classes; and the people were 
so impressed with their learning, 
their method of prayer, and their 
sincere and humble love of God and 
of souls, that they called them, rev- 
erently, “the Apostles.” So Teresa 
made a general confession to a 
young Jesuit, Father Cetina. Much 
given to mental prayer himself, he 
saw at once that the supernatural 
manifestations in her life came 
from God, not from the devil; and 
when St. Francis Borgia went to 
Avila in 1554, the new director ar- 
ranged to have him meet Teresa 
and hear her confession. 

St. Francis immediately saw that 
her mystical experiences were 
genuine. He spoke in highest praise 
of her then, and all the rest of his 
life. He lifted her from a sorrow 
and bewilderment which had begun 
to threaten her with something like 
despair; and he told her to go on 
serving God just as she was doing. 
Teresa persevered, received even 
more remarkable favors from our 
Lord, and finally, in her late forties, 
discovered what her mission was to 
be. It is interesting to notice that 
she conceived of it first as a contri- 
bution toward repairing the dam- 
age that Luther had done. 

If only she were a man, she 
thought, she would like nothing 
better than risking her life to win 
hack souls to the true Church; but 
she was not a man, she was a weak 
and very sickly woman. What could 
she do? Well, at least she could try 
to perform the duties of her station 
in life with as much perfection as 
possible, and offer this in repara- 
tion for the blasphemies of the 
heretics, their insults to the Blessed 
Sacrament, their misleading of 
thousands of souls. This proved to 
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be difficult in the convent she was 
in, which had greatly departed 
from the primitive Carmelite rule. 
The whole order, in fact, was so 
relaxed that contemplation, which 
was its raison d’étre was difficult 
in all its houses, and often out of 
the question. Teresa, a simple nun, 
could not reform an aristocratic 
convent of 180 souls; but our Lord 
led her, in various ways, and in 
spite of almost incredible opposi- 
tion, to the successful foundation 
of a humble community of only 
thirteen nuns, under the strict 
primitive rule. During the last 
twenty years of her life, Teresa 
traveled all over Spain, usually in 
a rough peasant’s cart, often with- 
out food or shelter, sometimes en- 
tering a city to found a monastery 
with hardly a cent to her name. In 
one place, after renting a house, she 
and three other nuns shared one 
blanket as they lay down to sleep 
on the cold floor. But trifles of that 
kind never stopped St. Teresa; nor 
did gossip, or persecution, or the 
bitterest and most unjust slanders. 
As soon as she became convinced 
that God wanted her to do some- 
thing, she did it, despite all ob- 
stacles. The result was that she 
founded seventeen convents for 
women, in all parts of Spain, and 
two monasteries for reformed Car- 
melite monks. These centers of 
contemplative life began to have 
their silent and incalculable effect, 
first upon the life of other orders, 
which were reformed one after 
another, and secondly upon the 
Catholic life of the whole Spanish 
people. A few years after St. 
Teresa’s marvelous death, one of 
her disciples carried her reform 
into France, and there down to the 
present day, small communities of 
holy women, united under the rule 


that St. Teresa restored, have been 
praying and suffering for those 
who would not pray or do penance 
for themselves. 

From childhood Teresa had al- 
ways desired martyrdom; and one 
of her hopes in establishing her re- 
form was that her nuns, highly 
trained and disciplined little groups, 
might be ready to show their love 
for Christ by accepting martyrdom, 
should the occasion offer. This 
tradition persisted in the Carmelite 
reformed monasteries. One of 
them, the famous community at 
Compiégne, was finally put to the 
test during the French Revolution. 
In 1794 sixteen of the holy women 
of that convent went singing to the 
guillotine, offering their lives to end 
the bloody terror under which 
France was prostrate; and immedi- 
ately the Terror ended. There are 
Carmelite convents following the 
rule of St. Teresa in various parts 
of the United States today; and no 
doubt their members would rejoice, 
as did the nuns of Compiégne, if 
they could lay down their lives for 
Christ and the salvation of souls. 

While Teresa was praying and 
suffering, and serving God in her 
own humble way, King Philip II. 
was pouring out millions of treas- 
ure in defense of the Church; his 
navies were fighting the murderous 
Turks, his armies were withstand- 
ing the heretics of the Low Coun- 
tries, of Germany, of England and 
of France. At the same time Philip 
often encroached upon the rights 
of the Church, and at a critical 
time of his life he seemed to be in 
grave danger of promoting a new 
schism. 

One night he returned to his pal- 
ace to find that a Carmelite nun 
had left a note for him. Only a 
fragment of it remains: 
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“Remember, Sire, that King Saul 
was anointed, and was rejected.” 


Tradition among the Carmelites 
has it that this was a message St. 
Teresa received in prayer from our 
Lord, with instructions to leave it 
at the palace; and that it contained 
information about His Majesty that 
no one else could have known. 

“Where is this woman?” cried 
Philip. “I must see her.” 

Teresa was already jogging in a 
peasant’s cart along one of the 
rough roads, to carry on her work 
in Toledo. Her warning, however, 
seems to have had its effect. Philip 
adopted a more filial attitude to- 
ward the Vicar of Christ. Year 
after year he became a better 
Catholic, until, about ten years be- 
fore his death, his attendants re- 
ported that he spent four hours of 
every day in prayer, vocal and men- 
tal; and after incredible exertions 
on behalf of what he conceived 
(sometimes erroneously) to be the 
best interests of Christendom, he 
died a saintly death. Incidentally, 
he intervened on behalf of St. 
Teresa when she was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented even at 
Rome; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that her reform was saved from 
destruction, at its most critical mo- 
ment, through his instrumentality. 
The Jesuits, too, must have profited 
by her prayers and penances while 
they labored to win back Poland 
from the Unitarians and Bavaria 
from the Lutherans, and poured 


out their blood as martyrs in 
England, to purchase that Second 
Spring of which Newman would 
joyfully write after three dark cen- 
turies—a Spring still in one of its 
early stages. 


Today, it must be admitted, the 
world is in a pretty bad mess, and 
only a foolish or badly informed 
optimist would deny that things 
may grow much worse before they 
are better. But it seems just as 
foolish to predict, as some oracles 
are doing, the total destruction of 
civilization. Christianity is a civi- 
lizing force, and it is indestructible; 
ergo, there will always be civiliza- 
tion. And when the Church finally 
triumphs, as triumph she must, 
over all her enemies, I imagine that 
most of the credit will belong to 
men and women like St. Teresa and 
St. Ignatius, rather than to states- 
men, soldiers, journalists, bankers, 
novelists and poets, peace societies 
and humanitarian endowments. 
There are probably more than we 
suspect, more than are ever can- 
onized, of these simple and heroic 
souls, who have the sincerity and 
courage to take the words of our 
Lord quite literally. They are the 
ones who seek and find that divine 
mustard without which the world 
today would have a very unpala- 
table savor indeed. These have a 
right to speak; and when they do, 
they wield a mysterious power 
which does not reside in mere 
words alone. 





WHEN THE CHILDREN ASK HOW? WHY? WHAT? 
Religion Taught at Home 


By Maisie WARD 


66 HAT is that animal, Mum- 
mie?” 

“An elephant, darling.” 

“Why?” 

This story of a child at the Zoo is 
sometimes told as typical of chil- 
dren and their questions. The re- 
sultant frenzy of the mother often 
leads her to dismiss the questions 
with, “Don’t be silly,”"—a natural 
enough course to avoid the strain 
of trying to find out if the child 
really has something in its mind or 
nothing. Certainly many questions 
are asked in utter idleness but if 
you look hard at an elephant you 
may end by feeling that this ques- 
tion was not an idle one but sprang 
from a real if dim apprehension of 
the mysteries of creation. 

Anyhow a mother can make what 
she likes out of the questions and 
comments that her children will 
rain upon her from at least the 
age of three. Children comment 
on everything and ask questions 
about everything they see or hear 
so that whether they ask questions 
about religion will depend entire- 
ly on their parents. If in their 
homes they see religious objects 
they will ask about them. If they 
are taken to church they will ask 
about everything they see there. If 
their parents talk about the Faith 
between themselves the children 
will want this talk explained. Here 
is the best beginning of religion 
taught at home. 

William Cobbett, in his Rural 
Rides, describes very pleasantly his 


method of teaching arithmetic to 
his little boy as the two rode through 
the lanes or lay at night side by side 
in some old English inn. Richard 
Cobbett was eleven years old, and 
he learned quickly because he was 
interested. How vile, says his fa- 
ther, and how foolish is the method 
of thrashing knowledge into babies 
of four or five. You can teach a 
child more in a few months when 
he wants to learn and knows a thing 
is worth learning than in many 
years by the use of the stick. 

The use of the stick has quite 
gone out today and the idea of win- 
ning children’s interest is much bet- 
ter understood than in the days of 
Cobbett. And if a child of eleven 
can get interested in mathematics, 
and learn it as a pleasure without 
thinking of it as a lesson a child of 
four or five can do the same with 
religion. 

I have prepared for their First 
Communion children whose home 
was really Catholic and those whose 
home was not. It is the hardest 
thing in the world to prepare the 
latter, for their religion is just an- 
other lesson; for the others it is 
part of life and an interesting part 
too. 

I confess I was highly nervous at 
first at the thought of teaching chil- 
dren! I am not really good with 
children: I prefer a class of adults 
preparing for a Catholic Evidence 
Guild platform. Yet gradually ex- 
perience has taught me how to ar- 
range even profound ideas so that 
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the young mind can take in some- 
thing of them; and a child’s mental 
processes, if the teacher will but 
give it time to have any, become of 
extraordinary fascination.; I have 
learned what little I kngw about 
teaching children from myj own two 
children and I can best illustrate 
by describing their develypment. 

When my little daughjer Rose- 
mary Luke (so called ffrom St. 
Luke’s Day being her birtilday) was 
born we went into the cofintry and 
opened a chapel-of-eas§ for the 
nearest Catholic Church §bout four 
miles away. The chapel Was an old 
stable on which was grovging a Pas- 
sionflower. On the dirt¥ floor we 
found a large torn book with the 
corner of one leaf sticking out with 
some words on it. The jook was a 
Bible and the words sh@wing were 
“His Church.” 

My husband taught the congrega- 
tion to sing the Missa de Angelis 
and Rosemary announcgd at about 
the age of four, “I calf sing High 
Mass very well now.” She had in- 
deed caught up a good number of 
the Latin words and gupplied her 
own dialect where thesg¢ failed. 

Between three and five she was 
an insatiable inquirer ,and full of 
comments on the events and mys- 
teries of life and death. One day, 
after a death in the congregation, 
she came running to me with the 
announcement that the deceased 
was “in the chapel, in a_ suit- 
case.” 

I explained that tha suitcase was 
a coffin and that it contained only 
the lady’s body . . . her soul had 
gone to God. I did not attempt pur- 
gatory at this stage byt talked only 
of heaven. That evening she asked 
her father: 

“Daddy, when I die shall I haye 
to get my body chopped off?” 


“Chopped off what?” was his be- 
wildered question. 

“Why, chopped 
course.” 

After this she was a good deal 
preoccupied with death. 

“I don’t want to take my body 
off,” she remarked thoughtfully one 
day. I suppose I told her some- 
thing about the Resurrection. Any- 
how, a little later, she asked where 
my Daddy was. I said he was dead. 

“Why?” 

“Well, he was getting to be an 
old man so our Lord took him to 
heaven. 

“Did He do it to make him new?” 

Heaven as a factory to turn old 
men into new is a suggestive if im- 
perfect definition. 

Our house is on the Brighton 
Road so we have to be very fierce 
about the dangers of rushing out of 
the gate: that evening I heard Rose- 
mary instructing her doll: 

“There was once a little girl who 
went out on the road. So then she 
was dead. And her angel took her 
up to heaven to make her new. So 
then she came back and she never 
went out on the road again.” 

Angels were much in her mind 
and she had determined that her 
own Guardian Angel should not be 
nameless. “My angel is the angel 
Gabriel,” she firmly announced, and 
judging I suppose from the white 
robes in the pictures, she further 
decided that Gabriel was a “she.” 

Nanna went on holidays so her 
angel, too, must, she felt, have a 
half-day and a summer holiday. 
“Raphael is looking after me,” she 
announced one day, “because my 
angel Gabriel is on holiday.” 

I had decided that a Protestant 
nurse engaged while I was very ill, 
and most devoted, could safely stay 
until Rosemary was somewhere near 


off me, of 
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seven years or “the age of reason.” 
I had however to revise my ideas. 

“You were too naughty,” I said 
to her one day, “If you can’t behave 
I can’t take you in to Mass.” 

“Very well,” said she (I am al- 
most sure she was not yet four), 
“then I shall go to Nanna’s church.” 

However, a visit to a pre-Reforma- 
tion church in a village near us 
which we made a year or so later 
dispelled any charm that Prot- 
estantism might have held for her. 
I pointed out the broken Holy Wa- 
ter stoup, the absence of lamp and 
Tabernacle and answered some of 
her questions about why and how 
the church had got like that. She 
grew more and more solemn. 

“Mummie, this is a mournful 
place. This is a sorrowful place, 
Mummie.” 

We came out into the churchyard 
where she made her final comment: 

“Did all these people die because 
that church went non-Catholic?” 

The Sign of the Cross, how and 
why to genuflect and a few very 
simple prayers are I think enough 
besides this taking advantage of 
chance opportunities during baby- 
hood. Preparation for First Com- 
munion calls of course for more 
formal instructions and here, in my 
own experience, the mother’s diffi- 
culties begin. 

Our priest thought that Rosemary 
was advanced enough mentally 
when she was about six-and-a-half. 
It was my own first attempt at pre- 
paring one so young. I tried to help 
myself with the joy of my own 
youth—Mother Loyola’s First Com- 
munion. But it was far too ad- 
vanced, for I had made my own 
First Communion at the age of 
eleven. The only book I found that 
was of much use was Father Kelly’s 
First Communion (Benziger) which 


is excellent to read aloud to the 
child. 

I don’t know whether anxiety 
over the greatness of the occasion 
made me over-solemn and self-con- 
scious: I think it had made Rose- 
mary self-conscious though certain- 
ly not solemn. Our first instruc- 
tions were hopeless: she paid not 
the faintest attention and was as 
naughty as very considerable powers 
in that direction could go. At last 
I said despairingly: 

“I don’t believe you want to make 
your First Communion and I cer- 
tainly can’t let you if you don’t be- 
have.” 

She said, “I shall be a great deal 
gooder if you let me make it.” 

After that we went on better. 
Our priest and I both thought that 
to separate First Confession from 
First Communion by a few weeks 
was the wisest plan. Everything 
together is a little overwhelming for 
small children. Rosemary made a 
prayer book of her own, pasting in 
holy pictures and carefully writing 
out some simple prayers and her 
own questions for her examination 
of conscience. Then more holy pic- 
tures and Communion prayers and 
the book was complete. 

The difficulty of finding reading 
matter for very small children is 
still considerable but I have for 
some years been trying as a pub- 
lisher to meet my own wants as a 
mother. The discovery of Joan 
Windham was the Best Thing (to 
use her own way of emphasis by 
capitals). One great aim, as I see 
it, of religion taught at home, is to 
mix it well up into the bread of 
daily life—to knead it into the 
dough, to use it as the yeast that 
shall raise and lighten the Mass. 
For this, Siz O’Clock Saints and all 
Joan’s other books are perfect. 
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Read them aloud to your children 
and you will find they enjoy them 
as much as fairy tales — indeed 
more, for they like to know that 
they are true. In the same way, 
Gospel Rhymes and Father Martin- 
dale’s admirable translation of the 
Journey of the Three Kings are 
classed by children among play 
books, and among their favorite 
play books. The choice for reading 
aloud may be Robinson Crusoe or 
Robin Hood but it will be rather 
oftener Saints by Request or the 
Journey of the Three Kings. 

Taken not as play books but as 
elementary spiritual reading and 
aids to prayer I have found great 
help in the other two Father Kelly 
books, The Mass for Children and 
Our Sacraments (Benziger) and 
also in A Week of Communions 
(Sheed & Ward) and Children of 
the Lantern (Burns & Oates) by 
Lamplighter, and A Retreat with 
St. Ignatius by Geoffrey Bliss, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward). This last book 
is, I think, badly named, for the 
title gives no indication of the fasci- 
nating pictures. Give a child one 
picture a day and ask it the ques- 
tions that are set out in the book. 
Children love answering questions 
as well as asking them: they love 
puzzling out a picture that has a 
great deal in it without being too 
complicated. This book I have 
found exceedingly valuable—but not 
as a Retreat! 

I am hoping still greater things 
from a book just published,—Mari- 
gold Hunt’s Life of Our Lord for 
Children (Sheed & Ward), which 
also is listened to with great de- 
light. 

Also for the parent educator there 
is great help to be found in the 
series of leaflets called Religion in 
the Home (Paulist Press). One spe- 


cial advantage in these is their be- 
ing arranged for use month by 
month. It keeps the mother up to 
the mark to have something at each 
season, reminding her of what 
should be stressed at that time. A 
school inspector once told a friend 
of mine that Catholic children were 
far ahead of all others in knowledge 
of the life of our Lord, and this is 
largely because of the way the 
Church carries that divine story 
through the year, making it live 
again. 

Pictures are an immense help 
with the very small in making the 
Gospel story actual, and all Father 
Kelly’s books are profusely illus- 
trated in color. The Joan Wind- 
ham books have only outline pic- 
tures as has The Three Kings—but 
of course there is great joy to be 
found in coloring an outline from 
one’s very own paint box. 


When the time for Wilfrid’s First 
Communion came, both my chil- 
dren were going daily to a convent 
school, and I think there is much to 
be said for a child being prepared 
with other children rather than 
alone. Holy Communion is the 
great Sacrament of Union between 
the various members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and even a child pre- 
paring for it with other children 
can apprehend this—dimly perhaps, 
but far better than if preparing 
alone. It is possible moreover at a 
day school to have the happiest co- 
operation between nuns and par- 
ents. 

Going to visit Wilfrid in bed I 
found him much preoccupied with 
the story of Zaccheus. Mother 
Pearce had told it to him but he 
would like to hear it again. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” he said, “if 
our Lord came to stay with us?” 
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“Yes,” said I, “we would get the 
spare room ready like we do for 
Auntie.” 

“Yes, and He’d come and see me 
in bed,” said Wilfrid, “and He’d 
be even more amusing than Monsig- 
nor And I don’t expect I 
should have to have the light on,— 
I think His Sacred Heart would 
light up the room.” 





All this is years ago and we are 
getting very old now. We talk 
about, “When I was a little girl (or 
boy) of six,”—it seems centuries 
ago. But we go on having instruc- 
tions and from them I have learned 
much which may have its useful- 
ness for other parents. 

First I have learned that one’s 
own knowledge of the truths of 
Faith is much sharpened and in- 
tensified by answering the questions 
of children and by trying to put 
those truths into the simplest lan- 
guage and to explain them in a 
fashion to interest at the time and 
to stay in the mind afterwards. 

Then too I have learned that the 
best way to teach a child is to let 
the child talk a good deal; to leave 
it with a question to solve; to ask 
it to explain a text; to encourage its 
mind to work fruitfully. A child 
knows a thing far more lastingly 
that it has in some measure dis- 
covered. 

It is surprising how deeply a child 
thinks in matters religious, and 
this, I am convinced is universal. 
Some children have far greater 
powers of expression than others 
but all ponder much in their hearts. 
An evacuated Catholic child amazed 
her Protestant hosts lately by ex- 
plaining how much she loved her 
Mummie,—‘“but of course I have to 
love God more. And my Mummie 
loves me, but she loves God best.” 
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“I wish,” said the householder, 
“that our Protestant children were 
as well taught. But of course you 
have the advantage of being in a 
minority in England so you take 
more trouble with your children.” 

I wish we always did! We have 
various advantages of which this 
lady was unaware but we often fail 
most lamentably to utilize them. 
And the side on which we fail most 
from unawareness is the realization 
of even a young child’s reflective 
powers. 

The children of two Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild speakers, as are my 
husband and myself, are apt to have 
alarming powers of speech; but I 
shall always maintain that this need 
not mean reflection beyond that 
normal to children. All it means is 
that they have been taught more 
words and have learned to say what 
the others, less clearly but as deep- 
ly, feel and think. 

Thus Wilfrid preparing his cate- 
chism for school was taught: “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” His Grandmother 
had been “hearing him” to see if he 
knew the chapter. That evening he 
said: 

“You know that question, Grand- 
mother. Well, I think it’s like when 
I dream. Sometimes I’m glad and 
sometimes I’m sorry and I talk to 
people and then I wake up and 
there’s nothing. Well, it would be 
like that when I die. There would 
be nothing.” 

His Grandmother, who had for 
the moment forgotten the recent 
lesson, said: 

“But, Wilfrid, there won't be 
nothing when you die. There'll be 
God.” 

“You don’t understand, Grand- 
mother. I said if I lose my soul. 
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Then there won't be God, there'll 
be nothing.” 

I am certain that to a child the 
reality of God and the spiritual can 
be so real that the level of this world 
can seem in relation to it like the 
level of the dream world to this one. 
But I admit it is rarer for the 
thought to be expressed. 

Wilfrid now comes to religious 
instruction with a pistol in each 
pocket and a mask, in which he has 
been playing bandits in the air-raid 
shelter, hastily removed from an in- 
describably dirty countenance,—but 
he usually asks for a second chapter 
when we have read our Gospel for 
the day. And I answered a chal- 
lenge lately as to the possibilities of 
conveying to a child some meaning 
of the doctrine that our Lord has 
two natures in one Person by ask- 
ing him: 

“Now, how would you answer if 
I asked you who you were?” 

“Well, I suppose I’m Wilfrid 
Sheed.” 

“Yes, that is who you are. But 
now I shall ask you what you are.” 

“Well, I’m a boy,—a very nice lit- 
tle boy.” 

Here were nature and person 
without any need for words like “at- 
tribution” or the rest of those phi- 
losophical terms that are frequently 
supposed to constitute philosophy. 
A child cannot use these words but 
a child may well be a philosopher. 
For what is philosophy unless it be 
thought on the nature of things and 
the meaning of life. Such thought 
comes as natural to a child as to eat 
and sleep and play. It is the false 
system of the world we live in that 
has for so many adults destroyed 
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the powers of reflection given to 
them by God. 

Finally I have learned that a 
mother’s responsibility in this mat- 
ter of religious knowledge begins at 
the beginning and lasts as long as 
her children are children. 

We cannot throw our responsi- 
bility off our own shoulders onto 
those of the teachers at even the 
best of schools. No school can re- 
place the home in this vital matter. 
And nothing else helps parents so 
much to win the confidence of their 
children as the kind of intercourse 
set up during the short daily period 
of religious instruction. It is a time 
when one learns how the children’s 
thoughts are turning and how their 
minds are growing. It is the time 
for settling their problems which 
they bring out half unconsciously; 
for suggesting what they can do for 
Foreign Missions or a House of Hos- 
pitality, for making them aware of 
Catholicism as a social force. 

If children are at a boarding- 
school, ten minutes a day during the 
holidays is no great hardship to 
them or to their mother, and much 
can be done in ten minutes. Schools 
vary too, even Catholic schools, in 
the quality of the instruction they 
give. A mother can find out quite 
a lot in the holidays about the school 
she has chosen. And if we choose 
our child’s school in part because it 
is the most fitted to prepare him for 
a career in this world: if we are pre- 
pared to change it should it seem 
unsatisfactory surely this should be 
far more the case if we are not 
satisfied with the child’s progress in 
knowledge fitting him for the world 
to come. 








THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS 


By BERTRAND L. Conway 
of the Paulist Fathers 


HE founder of THe CATHOLIC 

Wortp, Father Hecker, was a 
firm believer and a most active sup- 
porter of the Apostolate of the 
Press. An original and effective 
speaker, gifted with a striking and 
an attractive personality, he won 
many a convert to the Church by 
the grace and power of his spoken 
word both in the pulpit and on the 
public platform. 

But he soon realized that, where- 
as the spoken word reached a few 
hundreds or a few thousands, the 
written word could count its read- 
ers by the tens of thousands. The 
most carefully prepared sermon or 
lecture is an ephemeral thing, to be 
remembered only in part by a small 
minority of attentive and intelligent 
listeners. The written word pos- 
sesses the virtue of permanence, the 
truth of the four Gospels influ- 
encing the men of today for good, 
just as the lies of Luther still feed 
the prejudices of the modern bigot. 
The spoken word is written in 
water; the written word is carved 
on bronze. 

Father Hecker began to write 
soon after his arrival in this coun- 
try from his novitiate abroad. While 
a Redemptorist in the fifties, he 
wrote his Questions of the Soul 
and his Aspirations of Nature, two 
apologetic works that made a direct 
appeal to the non-Catholic mind of 
his day. To challenge the Reforma- 
tion in the name of reason and 
democracy was a bold thing to do 
in the heyday of Know-Nothing- 
ism. But Americans love a fighter, 


especially when he conducts his 
polemics with the courtesy of a 
gentleman and breathes in every 
word his love of truth and fair play. 

In 1861 the first volume of the 
Paulist Five Minute Sermons was 
published. A brief sermon at every 
Low Mass, so prepared that it could 
easily pass the test of printing, was 
a great aid in keeping alive the faith 
of the people, and a great example 
to a clergy eaten up with the trials 
of money getting for the new 
churches, schools and institutions 
that had to be built. 

In 1865 Father Hecker started 
THe CATHOLIC Wor Lp to carry the 
Church’s message to the people of 
the United States month after 
month. Beginning modestly as an 
eclectic magazine, it soon was able 
to publish original articles on every 
phase of Catholic life and thought. 

Later Father Hecker established 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
It was in no sense a commercial 
undertaking, founding a new pub- 
lishing house to publish books that 
non-Catholic publishers would not 
handle. No, it was a missionary 
apostolate, which aimed at the con- 
version of America by means of the 
printed word. To make America 
dominantly Catholic—that was Fa- 
ther Hecker’s dream, and, although 
laughed at by many as a visionary, 
he spoke confidently of the con- 
verts to come. “We are to plant 
the seed,” he said. “God will in 
due time give us the harvest.” 

The Catholic Publication Society 
published pamphlets and tracts by 
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the million, explAining in a kindly 
manner every Caifholic doctrine and 
practice. They jwere as a rule 
briefer than the yamphlet of today, 
covering but fourjsmall-sized pages. 
But, as Father Hicker said: “Taree 
pages of truth fhave before now 
overturned a life-time of error.” 
His tract Is It Honest? was an- 
swered by a Protestant minister of 
the time by a bopklet of over fifty 
pages. The briefer pamphlet was 
more striking end effective, and 
unique at the time in daring to 
assume the “atitade instead of 







the defensive attitude of Catholic 
apologists. 

The Catholic Publication Society 
failed for lack df funds, and like 
many a one-man work in the 
Church of God it declined with 
Father Hecker’s breakdown in 
health in 1871 and died shortly 
after him. Still the disappearance of 
Father Hecker’s publishing society 
meant the life and inspiration of 
the many Catholic Truth Societies 
that are carrying on in the world 
today. 

An experience of over forty years 
has taught me the vast importance 
of the book and pamphlet in the 
spread of the Catholic faith among 
non-Catholics. I have met priests 
who seemed content with giving 
doctrinal lectures in church for a 
week or two, but who did not dis- 
tribute any literature of Catholic 
defense either during or after the 
lectures. Their excuse was that 
funds were not available—a com- 
mon excuse with Catholic Truth So- 
cieties—but a little zeal would have 
overcome that special difficulty. I 
have never thought a lecture course 
to non-Catholics worth while, unless 
Catholic books and pamphlets were 
distributed gratis by the thousands 
every night in church after the lec- 
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ture, and every day in the parish 
rectory to inquirers asking for a 
private interview. You may gather 
in a few converts by your lecture or 
your private talk, if the grace of 
God stamps your spoken word with 
the divine impress, and your pros- 
pective convert is a devout and ear- 
nest seeker after the truth. But if 
your teaching on God, Jesus Christ, 
the Church, the Papacy, the Mass, 
the Sacraments, Christian Science, 
or Evolution is enforced by the book 
or pamphlets on these subjects your 
converts—not immediately perhaps 
—will be increased a hundredfold. 
As Father Hecker put it, “You can 
catch a few fish with a hook and 
line. You can gather in many with 
a net.” 

In 1917 I founded the Catholic 
Unity League —a society modeled 
on Father Hecker’s ideas—to follow 
up the converts who had entered 
the Church on my missions, and 
above all to look after the prospec- 
tive converts, who had not as yet 
made up their minds “to go over to 
Rome.” This society maps out a 
course of reading for inquirers, and 
encourages them to correspond with 
a priest on the special difficulties 
which prevent their entering the 
Church. In twenty-three years at 
a small cost of over $200,000, the 
League has sent out from its office, 
615 West 147th Street, two million 
books and pamphlets, which have 
netted over 2,000 converts. Father 
Hecker tried and failed to get to- 
gether a body of men and women 
engaged in this apostolate in every 
city of the United States. We have 
succeeded in getting 40,000 inter- 
ested in every diocese of the coun- 
try and Canada. Besides appealing 
directly to non-Catholics —“I will 
help Catholics with my left hand, 
and non-Catholics with my right,” 














said Father Hecker—we send books 
to and correspond with Catholics, 
who have left the Church because 
of a mixed marriage or a pagan 
education at some of our univer- 
sities. 

Many of these souls would have 
been lost to the Church forever, 
save for the book sent them through 
the zealous offices of some Catholic 
friend, or the kindly and persistent 
answering of their difficulties by a 
missionary for a period lasting from 
one year to five. A valuable book 
might be compiled of the spiritual 
wanderings of these lost or stray 
sheep back to the fold of the One 
Shepherd. I have kept over 100,000 
of the most interesting letters. 

The Apostolate of the Press in 
our time is most varied. I have sent 
books and pamphlets to many of 
the inmates of our jails and peni- 
tentiaries. In the penitentiary of 
Prescott, Arizona, a murderer has 
instructed nine of his fellow pris- 
oners in the faith, so that the chap- 
lain had little to do save to baptize 
them. The printed word has been 
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a great consolation to the sick in 
our hospitals, who were kindly dis- 
posed to the Church first by the 
kindly and devoted ministry of the 
Sisters. I will never forget the 
shouts of welcome that greeted me 
when I visited an institution for 
crippled children who had for years 
been reading the books that our 
League had sent them. Priests in 
poor missions of the South and 
West; Bishops in Newfoundland, 
India, Ceylon and the Philippines; 
libraries in cities that did not pos- 
sess a Catholic book; college and 
university students, preparing a 
thesis in a state university, which 
knew nothing of Catholicism — all 
write us to help them in the Aposto- 
late of the Written Word. 

It is my fond hope that some day 
the Bishops of the United States 
will decide, in their annual meeting, 
to provide libraries in every large 
city, equipped with priests able and 
ready to answer the queries of non- 
Catholics anxious to study the 
Church’s claims. The harvest is 
ripe; more laborers are needed. 

















THE ARCHBISHOP DECLARES HIS PRINCIPLES 


{EprrorniaL Nore: When the Archbishop of New York made his discourse 
on the occasion of his being invested with the pallium, THe CatHoLtic WorLp 


had gone to press. 


But His Excellency’s topic. and the mode of its treatment 


were so vital and inspiriting that we stopped the press, lifted an article 
already in type, and inserted as much of the text of this memorable sermon 
as we could. We regret that technical difficulties made it necessary to omit a 
few paragraphs of the original. It was a noble utterance.) 


OUR Eminence [Cardinal 

Dougherty], brother Bishops 

and priests, brothers and sisters in 
Christ... . 

In the presence of God and before 
all of you, I profess my Catholic 
faith. I believe in God, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, a God Who 
has fathered all and redeemed all 
and Who wishes to sanctify all. I 
believe in the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church as the Church which the 
Blessed Son of God founded upon 
the spiritual rock which was then 
Peter and is now Pius. I believe 
that in the bosom of Mother Church 
the Divine Son still abides, impart- 
ing to her His spirit, His authority 
and His truth. I believe that the 
portals of this Church are as open 
and as salutary as His very wounds, 
and that it is God’s Holy Will that 
all men should enter and find peace 
and happiness beneath its ample 
rooftree. Believing in God, I be- 
lieve in man, in the fundamental 
goodness of the creature because of 
the absolute goodness of the Cre- 
ator. It is true that man has fall- 
en, but it is equally true that man 
has been redeemed and may by 
God’s grace lift himself above the 
servitude of self. 

I believe that I am here to labor 
for your sanctification and salva- 
tion as well as for my own. I am 
committed to your service. My in- 


terests are Catholic, that is, univer- 





sal, and in the words of St. Paul, 
so far as may be possible I am striv- 
ing “to be all things to all men” 
(1 Corinthians ix. 22). Paramount 
among my interests is my desire to 
follow the example of Cardinal 
Hayes in his devotion and service 
to the poor and the suffering. The 
living monument to Cardinal Hayes 
is Catholic Charities, and in the 
name of the Lord and in the name 
of countless beneficiaries of Catho- 
lic Charities, I thank the countless 
benefactors who in this week just 
concluded have contributed serv- 
ices and gifts to enable us to carry 
on our work of charity. Charity 
may begin at home, but the home 
of Catholic Charity is God’s wide 
world, and no living creature is a 
stranger beyond its threshold. 

Not alone do I profess my Catho- 
lic faith before you, I profess and 
glory in my American citizenship, 
and I pledge myself to maintain 
and defend our fundamental liber- 
ties, shining as they do like flaming 
jewels in our frame of government, 
priceless and precious. I am for all 
of our freedoms and our freedom. 
Therefore, I am opposed to tyranny, 
even though it calls itself freedom. 
I am opposed to anarchy, even 
though it calls itself liberty. I am 
opposed to traitors to the United 
States, even though they wave 
American flags and call themselves 
patriots. I am opposed to lawless- 
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ness and violence in speech and in 
action. 

Well aware of the serious men- 
ace of some modern trends in our 
political and economic life, I reaf- 
firm my faith in America and in 
American institutions. Despite the 
need for proper readjustments and 
equalizations of our economic bur- 
dens, despite the necessity of pro- 
viding much greater opportunities 
for work for men and women who 
need to work and wish to work, 
despite the need of more hands 
fraternally clasped and fewer fists 
menacingly clenched, despite the 
need of a renewal in our midst of 
the Christian concepts of life and 
Christian discipline of living in 
which our liberties were conceived 
and enfranchised, despite the need 
of strengthening our moral fiber 
grown weak through prosperity 
and indulgence, still I believe in 
America, in the fundamental right- 
eousness of our Constitution, the 
basic righteousness of our people in 
their sincere desire to live in har- 
mony, helpfulness and peace with 
their fellow men and in obedience 
to her laws and the commandments 
of God. 

I have professed my Catholic 
faith and my loyal devotion to my 
country, the United States. Shar- 
ing kindred feelings with approxi- 
mately twenty-one million Ameri- 
cans who are Catholics and many 
other millions of men and women 
of good will who believe in God 
and who believe in peace with jus- 
tice, I express gratification that 
President Roosevelt in his historic 
message of Christmastime sent his 
personal representative to the Holy 
See with the rank of an ambassa- 
dor, in order that “parallel endeav- 
ors for peace and the alleviation 
of suffering would be assisted.” 


“Peace with justice” is the motto 
of Pope Pius XII. “Peace with 
justice” is what America wills and 
prays for the world. “Peace with 
justice” is what all peoples of the 
world devoutly yearn for and pray 
for now, and not after world ex- 
haustion and chaos. Full of faith 
and hope and warning are the 
words in the message of the Presi- 
dent saying that “unless there is 
some trust in a divine plan, nations 
are without light and peoples per- 
ish.” In interpreting the feelings 
of his fellow citizens, the President 
told the Holy Father that “the peo- 
ple of this nation know that only 
by friendly association between the 
seekers of light and the seekers of 
peace everywhere can the forces of 
evil be overcome.” 

Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
can concur in that expression, and 
be heartened at the collaboration of 
a union of endeavor, if not in be- 
lief, of all those who are on the 
side of right and justice, “all those, 
—and they comprise the over- 
whelming majority of mankind,— 
who still believe in God and pay 
Him homage” in the words of Pope 
Pius XI. (March 19, 1937). 

While the twenty-one millions of 
Catholics and millions of other men 
of good will prayerfully and grate- 
fully approved this action of our 
President,—the President of a peo- 
ple that believes in and that de- 
fends freedom in the practice of re- 
ligion, freedom in the dissemina- 
tion of truth, freedom of assembly 
and freedom of trade,—still this 
approval has not been as unani- 
mous as might reasonably have 
been expected. There have been 
some persons who have not under- 
stood this collaboration of the two 
greatest influences for peace in the 
world, the spiritual leader of three 
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hundred million souls and the free- 
ly elected President of our nation 
of more than one,hundred and 
twenty million souls. There are 
those who have not!been in favor 
of this action of our President. But 
it would seem that good will and 
reflection on their fre both of 





which are readily absumed to be 
present, will persuacle them to be 
more co-operative for¢he purpose of 
“warding off from m-nkind,” in the 
words of Pope Pius fr. “the great 
danger that threater}s all alike— 
in order that the ewemies of re- 
ligion may not attain}the goal they 
have so loudly procjaimed to the 
world.” Pius XI. was speaking of 
atheistic Communist. President 
Roosevelt and the r@ply of Pope 
Pius XII. speak of jeace, and all 
should realize that fwithout God 
and without religion|there can be 
no peace. The only {reason which 
the non-approvalists seem to have 
for their position is the shibboleth 
of separation of Church and State. 
With the conviction that these good 
men would like to be informed, I 
shall simply enunciatp the Catholic 
principles in this resp The im- 
mediate goal and ject of the 
Church is the supernatural sancti- 
fication of the souls of men. The 
immediate goal and object of the 
State is the temporal welfare of 
men, even in the moral order, and 
this is obtained by adhering to the 
principles of justice, supplying for 
the deficiencies of individual per- 
sons and families. Now these ob- 
jects may and do overlap since it 
is obvious that if the Church strives 
to make men better spiritually, 
they should be better civically and 
morally. Conversely, the State pro- 
moting the welfare of society works 
indirectly for the sanctification of 
souls. But this was true in 1797 
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when Mr. Sartori represented the 
United States, and it was true dur- 
ing the ensuing seventy years until 
the American mission to the Vati- 
can was discontinued in 1867. And 
it was true during the subsequent 
seventy years, and it will still be 
true now that Mr. Taylor has been 
appointed. Opposition from the 
forces of anti-religion might have 
been foreseen, and the Soviet Union 
has in fact criticized the mission. 
But it is disconcerting to hear criti- 
cism that implies a preference to 
have men continue to slay one 
another rather than have peace 
through the co-operation of a 
Catholic and an Episcopalian. 

The Holy Father is not alone 
the supreme head of the Catholic 
Church. He is also head of a Sov- 
ereign State. Thirty-eight coun- 
tries have representatives at the 
Holy See. Nobody protests because 
President Roosevelt has an am- 
bassador to Great Britain, even 
though King George VI. is the head 
of the Church of England. The 
heads of other countries are also 
heads of religions in those coun- 
tries, but no protests are voiced. 
Because we send an ambassador to 
the Emperor of Japan who claims 
descent from the Son of Heaven, is 
there anyone thoughtless enough 
to suppose that the appointment 
means a union of the Japanese re- 
ligion and the United States govern- 
ment? It may also be recorded 
here that one of the first sovereign 
states to recognize the United States 
after the Revolutionary War was 
the Papal State, and this when the 
separation of Church and State was 
recognized as an American prin- 
ciple. 

The Papacy’s service to peace 
among nations has long been recog- 
nized even among those who did 
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not believe in the Catholic Church. 
Thus, Bismarck, a Lutheran, in 
October, 1885, asked Leo XIII. to 
arbitrate the dispute between Ger- 
many and Spain over the Caroline 
Islands. And speaking of the Lu- 
theran body, I am most grateful to 
the Government of Finland, ninety- 
six per cent of whose population are 
members of the Lutheran Church, 
for its gracious acknowledgment 
and expression of gratitude for the 
contributions and sympathy of the 
Catholic Church. .. . 

Praying God to bless us all, join- 
ing our prayers with the prayers of 
the Holy Father for peace among 
nations and peace among men, I 
close with the prayer attributed to 


St. Francis of Assisi, 
peace for ourselves: 


imploring 


“Lord, make me an instrument of 
Thy peace! Where there is hatred, 
let me sow love. Where there is 
injury, pardon. Where there is 
doubt, faith. Where there is de- 
spair, hope. Where there is dark- 
ness, light. Where there is sad- 
ness, joy. 

“O Divine Master, grant that I 
may not so much seek to be con- 
soled, as to console; to be under- 
stood, as to understand; to be loved, 
as to love; for it is in giving, that 
we receive; it is in pardoning, that 
we are pardoned; it is in dying, 
that we are born to eternal life.” 


+ His ExceLttency, Most REVEREND Francis J. SPELLMAN, D.D. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE STONE AGE BLUSHES 


E once attributed the failure of 

Journey’s End this autumn to 
the painfulness of the memories it 
evoked. We now admit to our error 
in judgment. Journey’s End was 
not too painful, it was not painful 
enough; as compared to Heming- 
way’s Fifth Column, it is simply 
cambric tea. 

The fundamental theme, however, 
of the two war plays is the same; 
nor has the plight of the idealist, 
who discovers that he is sinking to 
the level of the evil he is fighting, 
become less trenchant. It is the evil 
in the world that has increased. In 


Journey’s End the officers were still 
able to observe some decorum. Even 
Stanhope, who was beginning to 
crack, did nothing more dreadful 
after a drinking bout than be un- 


duly harsh to a subaltern. That 
was enough in 1929 to make Stan- 
hope and everyone else suffer. Cap- 
tain Stanhope is afraid to go back 
to the girl he loves because he is no 
longer the man she thinks him. 
Rawlings still writes to his mother 
in New England but his women are 
the riffraff of the cafés. 
Hemingway’s hero is an Ameri- 
can journalist who has felt impelled 
to join the Loyalist cause while in 
Madrid, where he has been assigned 
to the unpleasant work of counter- 
espionage against the activities of 


. the Fifth Column. This is the name 


for the Nationalist sympathizers 
who are working under cover in the 
city, which is suffering nightly bom- 


bardments. Rawlings and a Ger- 
man comrade undertake to kidnap 
a Nationalist politician and a Nazi 
General from a watchtower in the 
enemy’s lines and, although they 
find it necessary to knife the Gen- 
eral on the return trip, neither Raw- 
lings nor his companion can face 
the third degree that is to be in- 
flicted on the politician to make him 
disgorge his lists of spies. Torture 
was not supposedly a common mili- 
tary practice in the last war but in 
Spain it was evidently a matter of 
routine. To blur the memory of 
the night’s work, Rawlings, arrived 
at his hotel, gets systematically 
drunk. When a bomb smashes the 
window of the room next door, a 
girl screams and Rawlings bursts in 
upon her. The affair begun in this 
unspeakable fashion is supposed to 
constitute the heroics for the finale 
when Rawlings must decide if he 
will desert a losing cause for his 
own personal happiness. The debt 
he owes the girl is considered 
negligible and the German comrade 
secretly persuades her to renunci- 
ation before she boards her plane. 
What she writes to Rawlings is 
never divulged but he decides that 
he must stay in Madrid. 

Just before the final curtain, the 
Spanish officer makes a little speech 
in which he calls attention to the 
fact that the Spanish people who 
have always been considered the 
least progressive and lazy of Euro- 
peans are the only people who have 
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had the foresight to try to stem the 
wave of Fascism which will so soon 
engulf their neighbors. It is ob- 
vious that a Nationalist could have 
made just the same remarks about 
Communism and that, be one pro- 
Franco or not, with the Soviet 
chewing up Poland and Finland, 
the logic seems as specious as most 
belligerent propaganda. 

War has now thrown off all dis- 
guises. In Spain, the horrors 
wreaked upon men and women of 
religious orders; the indiscriminate 
murders of civilians; the bombing 
of cities which even a_ personal 
reprimand from the Holy Father 
failed to prohibit; the slaughter of 
prisoners exhibits the nadir of 
barbarism. It causes one to think 


not too unkindly of the prehistoric 
warriors who fought without the 
the horrid benefits of machines or 
propaganda or the knowledge of 


higher standards. Certainly in Mr. 
Hemingway’s world, women enjoy 
no higher status than in the Stone 
Age. Women are accessories. Raw- 
lings’ supposed sacrifice rings hol- 
low as one feels the impression the 
girl has made upon him is super- 
ficial. As for the girl, she seems 
to take her misadventure as part of 
the war, like the bombing. In our 
neo-paganism, the standards of the 
pagan Lucrece are altered. 

If The Fifth Column proves any- 
thing at all it is that the best a man 
may hope to salvage from war is 
loyalty. But, as Mr. Maxwell An- 
derson asked with more dignity in 
Key Largo, loyalty for what? or to 
whom? 

The Theater Guild’s production 
of The Fifth Column is dominated 
by the performance of Franchot 
Tone who, while stinting in no way 
the toughness of Rawlings, shows 
the humor and idealism that are his 


decent qualities. It is ruthless and 
exciting and has no sympathy for 
the sensitive—At the Alvin. 


REUNION IN NEw York.—In the 
first place, hats must be lifted to the 
courage and gallantry of these Aus- 
trian refugees who were presenting 
their political satires in a cellar 
when the Nazis made even cellars 
unhealthy. Since their arrival in 
America, the members of the Klein- 
kunstbuehne have supported them- 
selves in all manner of ways from 
domestic service to teaching. Last 
Spring they introduced themselves 
to New York in Reunion From 
Vienna and now they have studied 
English to such good advantage 
that their diction is better than that 
of many native New Yorkers. To 
prove their Americanism, they now 
present a skit on Saroyan. We 
trust that their conscientious efforts 
to be thoroughgoing citizens will 
not persuade them to forego the 
pleasant innocence of the humor 
that was more characteristic of 
their first show. Now their two 
most effective numbers have tragic 
implications. Illa Roden, who was 
so charming last year, has evident- 
ly accepted other offers but Kather- 
ine Mattern is a promising succes- 
sor and Lotte Gosslar has won 
popularity with her burlesque of in- 
terpretive dancing. Even the Little 
Theater seems a little too formal a 
setting for the company who were 
evidently on very familiar terms 
with their Viennese audiences. 
Some day we look forward to see- 
ing the American Viennese Group 
in an operetta all their own.—A? 
the Little Theater. 


THE WEAK LinK.—The scene is 
the handsome office of the Bankers’ 
Protective Association. But, in- 

















stead of fooling the audience for a 
while with their impressive front, 
the Association loses no time in 
making it clear that they are simply 
a gang of crooks planning a bank 
robbery. The leader has just been 
caught while amusing himself with 
a safe in a third-rate jewelry store 
and general gloom envelops them 
all when in walks a local chess ex- 
pert who offers his services in good 
faith to the Bankers’ Protective As- 
sociation as he believes he is the 
man who can discover the weak 
link in any bank’s protective 
mechanism. When Peter announces 
that it was his device that saved 
the safe in the jewelry store, the 
crooks decide to annex his intelli- 
gence. This device of tapping hon- 
est brains for criminal purposes 
was once used with much success 
in Whistling in the Dark, where a 
detective story writer invented such 
a superior brand of murder that it 
was banned on the screen as too 
dangerous a suggestion. Peter’s 
plan for securing the enormous pay- 
roll that is due to arrive at the 
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bank is also extremely neat but, as 
the present comedy is thoroughly 
up to date in its toughness, brute 
force is freely used and a cold- 
blooded murder thrown in for good 
measure. 

Though the laughs come freely, 
the consequence of demonstrating 
Peter’s premise that most crooks 
are morons is that the ensuing dia- 
logue is equally moronic. That 
bank robbers are also essentially 
bloodthirsty is another important 
point in the story as it is their 
yielding to the temptation of super- 
fluous homicide that impairs the 
smooth sequence of Peter’s plan 
and causes justice to triumph, the 
G-man offering a safer outlet for 
the hero’s ingenuity. As Peter, 
Hume Cronyn is an apt comedian 
without much personal appeal. Had 
The Weak Link been written about 
a slightly higher grade of criminal 
and with smarter dialogue, its 
amusement value would be corre- 
spondingly higher. Unfortunately 
it now relies for jokes on puerile 
vulgarities —At the John Golden. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
November, 1938 
HELLz-a-Poppin.—As foolish, as 
inelegant and as funny—to some 
people——as ever, but with much bet- 
ter dancing.—At the Winter Garden. 
November, 1939 
Ske My Lawyer.—Very cheap 


farce at very cheap prices.—At the 
Adelphi. 


December 


LirE WITH FATHER. — Clarence 
Day’s picture of his family im- 
proves on acquaintance and the 
public is grateful for some humor 
that isn’t hard-boiled.—At the Em- 
pire. 


SKYLARK.—An_ undistinguished 
comedy distinguished by Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence’s charm and liveli- 
ness.—At the Morosco. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—Mr. Alexander Woollcott is play- 
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ing himself on the Coast, Clifton 
Webb is impersonating him in Chi- 
cago and here we have Mr. Monty 
Wooley, formerly of Yale Univer- 
sity and the best of the trio. The 
Kaufman-Hart farce is rowdy and 
very lively; virtue in the person of 
the heroine is triumphant but it is 
not all innocent fun.—At the Music 
Bor. 


Tue Time or Your Lire.—Mr. 
Saroyan has written a rambling 
parable on charity and set it in a 
saloon with a street girl for heroine 
and a drunkard for the hero. 
Flashes of imagination brighten the 
sordid surroundings and a few of 
the characters are extremely amus- 
ing—some of them, the reverse. 
Some scenes seem unnecessarily ob- 
jectionable, and so does some of the 
dialogue.—At the Guild. 


MARGIN FOR Errorn.—When the 
Nazi Consul is murdered it devolves 
upon his Jewish police guard to 
discover the murderer and avert an- 
other pogrom in Germany. Miss 
Claire Boothe can place as many 
wisecracks in a melodrama as she 
can in a comedy, and as many 
oaths.—At the Plymouth. 


Too Many Giris.—Pottawatomie 
College is co-ed and in New Mexico 
which gives opportunity for some 
bright costumes and settings and a 
tough little dancer known as the 
“Bombshell.” But the hero and 
heroine are attractive and their 
song, “I didn’t know what time it 
was,” is one of the best advertise- 
ments for a very lively musical 
comedy.—At the Imperial. 


New Pins AnD NEEDLES.—The 
revue of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union is the most intelli- 
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gent in town, with some of the best 
music. A few of the old favorite 
sketches are retained like “Sunday 
in the Park.” It is fine for organ- 
ized labor to have a laugh at itself. 
We hope soon it will also take a 
laugh at the Soviet.—At the Wind- 
sor. 
February, 1940 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—This is the 
collegiate comedy by James Thur- 
ber and Elliott Nugent, who also 
acts supremely well as the retiring 
professor who tries to talk himself 
into being more of a brute. This 
is his great scene and a very funny 
one. We are extremely happy to 


add that Mr. Shumlin and Mr. Nu- 
gent have now eliminated the two 
oaths which seemed so very much 
out of place in an otherwise pleas- 
ant play.—At the Cort. 


Sue Gave Him ALL SHE Hap.— 
This is another revival of melo- 
drama plus vaudeville and beer. 
The original play was written with 
serious purpose in 1913 and even 
now rings a little too true to be 
funny. The extra acts vary from 
week to week but the general at- 
mosphere is jolly —At Uncle Sam’s 
Music Hall. 

March 


Two ON AN ISLAND.—A panorama 
of New York from subway to Statue 
of Liberty, where the hero and 
heroine finally meet in Act III. It 
is disappointing to have her lose her 
virtue in the next scene as we had 
struggled hard to preserve it 
through two acts. Betty Field and 
John Craven do well by the boy and 
girl but Luther Adler’s powerful 
characterization of the sardonic 
stage producer dominates the pro- 
ceedings.—At the Hudson. 





THE DRAMA 


JUNO AND THE Paycock.—With 
Sara Allgood and Barry Fitzgerald 
at the head of the cast, it follows 
that it must be a fine one although 
one misses Arthur Shields who has 
had to leave on account of illness. 
It is a play that never seems to grow 
old.—At the Mansfield. 


Two FOR THE SHOW.—A succes- 
sor to One for the Money, this is a 
very small but most luxurious 
revue with exquisite décor and ex- 
tremely clever dancers. Richard 
Hadyn gives another talk by “Mr. 
Carp” and there are several other 
very amusing sketches. It is a pity 
some of the fun has to be so hard- 
boiled, especially about the Christ- 
mas Tree. Brenda Forbes and Eve 


Arden supplement the humor of 
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the author, Miss Nancy Hamilton. 
The music is very much gayer than 
last year—so is the show.—At the 
Booth. 


My Dear CHILDREN.—John Barry- 
more is quite the most disgraceful 
spectacle that has reached New 
York for a long time. The play 
is tedious and shameless and Mr. 
Barrymore is shameless and sod- 
den. Those who are wise will avoid 
the Belasco. 


WHEN WE ARE MARRIED. —A 
light little comedy by J. B. Priest- 
ley, aided by costumes of the bustle 
period and an agreeable cast, with 
Alison Skipworth as the cook. 
Tickets may be had for very rea- 
sonable rates.—At the Lyceum. 


THREE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE CATHOLIC THEATER CONFER- 
ENCE SPRING Piay CycLe will be 
held this year under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Elena Allegro, with 
eight different groups participating: 
April 7th, The Seven Sisters, College 
of.New Rochelle, 2:45 p. m.; The 
Joyous Season, Carroll Club Play- 
ers, 8:30 p.m. April 8th, Three One 
Act Plays, College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent and Fordham University, 8:30 
p. m. April 9th, Three One Act 
Plays, College of St. Elizabeth, Man- 
hattan College and St. John’s Col- 
lege, 8:30 p. m. April 10th, Years 
of the Locust, The Blackfriars, 8:30 
p.m. Tickets $1.00 and 50 cents. 
At the Heckscher (104th Street and 
Fifth Avenue). 


Ricuarp II.—A month’s revival 
of Margaret Webster’s splendid 
production with Maurice Evans is 
welcome news at the close of an un- 


profitable season. Here is some- 
thing worth seeing any number of 
times.—Aft the St. James. 


THE Tempest.—Another an- 
nouncement with promise of pleas- 
ure is the King-Coit production of 
Shakespeare’s fantasy with chil- 
dren. Anyone, last Spring, who en- 
joyed the privilege of seeing the 
King-Coit version of Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence knows the exquisite 
taste which inspires this unusual 
team of artists. The Tempest is to 
be given by twenty-seven children. 
The two sets, of the shipwreck and 
the island, are designed and exe- 
cuted by Miss King and the chil- 
dren. The music is by Lucas Foss, 
based on Italian folksongs, and 
played by a full orchestra. The 
performances will all be on April 
3d, 5th, 7th, 10th, at 3 p. m.—At 
the Guild. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Word anv THE Fairu. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





“STAT CRUX” 


. HE Cross stands firm while 

the world moves on.” Such 
is the motto of the Carthusian Or- 
der, which, from the date of its 
foundation in 1084, has never been 
reformed because never deformed. 
“Cartusia nunquam reformata, quia 
nunquam deformata.” 

Its coat of arms is an orb sur- 
mounted by a cross set in a con- 
stellation of seven stars, symbo- 
lizing St. Bruno, Founder of the 
Order, and his six companions. 
This is an allusion to the dream of 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, who 
saw seven stars shining over one of 
the most deserted places of his 
diocese, the wooded fastness called 
“La Chartreuse.” The following 
day, Bruno and his companions ap- 
peared at the Bishop’s house, and 
expressed a desire to spend their 
lives in perfect solitude and prayer. 
The saintly Bishop then remem- 
bered his dream; he inferred that 
these men were the seven “stars” 
shining over the mountains of “La 
Chartreuse,” and he himself, at the 
head of the little contingent, direct- 
ed his visitors to their retreat of 
silence and prayer. 





One week-end, I found myself 
near Horsham, half-way between 
London and Brighton. I took a 
lane a little off the main road, and 
arrived at a group of small cottages 
clustering round a graceful church 
whose pointed spire, surmounted 
by a cross, soars into the ever- 
changing Sussex sky, St. Hugh’s 
Charterhouse, Parkminster. It is 
the only monastery actually inhab- 
ited by Carthusian monks in the 
British Isles. It is for England 
what the Certosa di Pavia is for 
Italy, the Cartuja de Burgos for 
Spain, and what La Grande Char- 
treuse was for France. 

The Carthusian Order is perhaps 
more widely known for the manu- 
facture of a famous liqueur than 
for the life of prayer and silence of 
its members. A brief description, 
therefore, of this particular mon- 
astery may not be without interest. 

At the monastery gate all is 
silent, save for the rumble of a 
wheelbarrow in the distance, or the 
clatter of the porter’s shoes. Al- 
most it might be deserted—-silent 
as a graveyard. This impression is 
enhanced when the bell is pulled, 




















for several minutes may elapse be- 
fore the porter arrives. This delay 
is not due to any incivility; to a 
monk who, though “in the world 
is not of it,” and endeavors to keep 
his thoughts fixed upon eternity, 
time is of less importance than, say 
to the modern “hustler.” However, 
once the door is opened, a welcome 
is assured. 

Once inside the enclosure you 
come to a courtyard, a square lawn 
surrounded by a Norman cloister, 
with, in front of you, the yellow- 
stone facade of the church. Two 
slender campanili flank the church 
on either side, and above the porch, 
stands a statue of St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln in his episcopal robes, blessing 
all, young or old, aristocrat or peas- 
ant, who enter the house. 

The porter, an old man bent with 
age, with a long white beard —a 
good deal whiter than his habit— 
will take you into the church. This 
is divided into two parts separated 
by an oak screen, the lower part 
being reserved for the lay brethren, 
while a latticed door leads into the 
other where the Fathers sing High 
Mass every morning, Vespers every 
afternoon, and Matins and Lauds 
during the night. The architecture 
of the church, like the chanting of 
the monks, is a perfect expression 
of the Carthusian spirit—in a word, 
simplicity. No extravagance of or- 
namentation in the building, or 
choral exuberance in the chant is 
to be found. Such monasteries as 
those of Pavia, Florence and Bur- 
gos, which are among the finest 
pieces of architecture in the world, 
are not, however, the actual work 
of the monks. They were built as 
the result of some rich worldling’s 
desire to atone for the shortcomings 
of his life, or, as in the case of Bur- 
gos, were designed to be the shrine 
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for the bodies of the dead kings of 
Spain. In the case of Parkminster, 
where the construction was car- 
ried out under the direction of 
the monks themselves, an austere 
severity harmonizes with the rever- 
ence due to a house of God. 

It would not, perhaps, be correct 
to say that the plain-song as sung 
in Carthusian monasteries is as per- 
fect as in some other communities. 
Every order has its own special 
characteristics, and if the object of 
the Benedictines is the liturgical 
life in all its fullness and splendor, 
the object of the Carthusians is a 
life of silence, mortification and 
contemplation. 

Next to the church we come upon 
the chapter room and the refectory. 
In the former are held the meetings 
of the monks when some important 
decision concerning the whole com- 
munity has to be taken (as, for ex- 
ample, the admission of a postulant 
or novice), or a spiritual address is 
to be given by the Prior. The cloth- 
ing ceremony of a postulant is held 
in the chapter-room, though that of 
a solemn profession takes place in 
the church during High Mass, when 
the newly professed receives Holy 
Communion from the hand of the 
officiating Prior. 

On the walls of the chapter-room 
is a fresco representing one of the 
most glorious incidents in Carthu- 
sian history, the execution of the 
English Carthusian Martyrs. No 
sermon could ever leave a more 
lasting impression than does this 
fresco, on the minds of the monks 
as they offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass—Sacrifice of Calvary, Sac- 
rifice of those who shed their blood 
for God, Sacrifice of the Carthusian 
monk buried in his cell, immolat- 
ing himself for the sins of the world 
—a glorious triptych, where the 
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Cross dominates, and inspires so 
high an ideal in human minds and 
such heroism in human hearts, 
“Stat Crux dum Volvitur Orbis.” 

The refectory, like the rest of the 
building, is extremely simple. Long 
wooden tables, covered with plain 
white cloths, line the whitewashed 
walls, and across the top, is the 
Prior’s table, on the wall above 
which hangs a large crucifix. The 
monks take their meals in common 
only on Sundays, on special feasts, 
and on the day of a funeral—for 
what is death to a Christian if not 
a time of rejoicing, the birth to a 
new and higher and more joyful 
life? According to the rule, no 
monk is allowed to ask for any- 
thing for himself; it is the duty of 
his neighbors to see that he gets 
what he requires. There is an at- 
tractive story told in connection 
with this: 

It happened that in a monastery 
in Italy one day, a monk found a 
mouse in his soup. His neighbors, 
absorbed perhaps in the reading 
from the Homilies of the Fathers 
(for at each meal some spiritual 
work is read aloud), appeared ob- 
livious of his embarrassment. The 
poor man, a scrupulous monk, anx- 
ious to keep the letter as well as the 
spirit of the Rule, was perplexed as 
to how to draw their attention to 
the unwanted visitor. At length, an 
inspiration came to him. Striking 
his drinking cup with his knife— 
the usual way to draw attention to 
a neighbor’s needs—he showed the 
mouse to the Father Procurator, 
saying calmly: “Father, my neigh- 
bors have no mice in their soup!” I 
confess I did not find this story in 
the archives of the order. 

At St. Hugh’s I met an old friend 
of mine. I had not seen him for 
nine years, and he was then in the 
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monastery of La Valsainte in Swit- 
zerland. Thence he had been sent 
to Calabria and four years ago had 
arrived in England. A monk, like 
a soldier, is under obedience, and 
has but one thing to do on receiv- 
ing an order, to obey. He had not 
changed much; the same peaceful 
expression; his hands, as usual, in 
the sleeves of his habit, his best 
habit, for my benefit. Each monk 
has two habits, but the new one is 
generally worn only on feast days 
or when receiving a visitor. More 
often than not, so imbued are the 
brethren with the holy spirit of 
poverty, the new habit is worn only 
when it becomes imperative that 
the old one be attended to in the 
laundry! 

There are two kinds of Carthu- 
sians monasteries, the large ones, 
such as Parkminster, which has 
thirty-six cells, and the small ones 
which have only twelve. The “cell” 
in which the monk spends his life 
of prayer, mortification and study, 
has four rooms. The first, called 
“Ave Maria” (because of the statue 
of Our Lady in front of which the 
monk recites an “Ave” every time 
he enters the room); the principal 
room, containing a bed composed 
of a sack of straw on bare boards, 
a small lantern which is used when 
going to the choir for the night 
office, a table, a stove, a bookshelf 
and an oratory, where the monk 
says that part of his office which is 
not said in choir, with all the cere- 
monies, genuflections, inclinations, 
etc., as done in church. On the 
ground floor is the storehouse for 
wood and the workshop with a 
carpenter’s bench and lathe. 

Each “cell” is separated from the 
next by a small garden, in which 
the monk cultivates flowers or vege- 
tables according to his taste. In 
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some contemplative orders manual 
work is one of the chief duties of 
the monks; among the Carthusians, 
however, it is rather a form of 
diversion to lighten the eleven 
hours spent each day in prayer. 
The manufacture of the liqueur is 
not carried out in the regular 
houses. All the preparatory work 
is done by laymen, the last proc- 
esses only, which necessitate the 
services of but three or four per- 
sons, being done by the monks 
themselves. 

At first sight the life of a Carthu- 
sian monk may seem easy and 
pleasant, freed as he is from the 
difficulties and dangers of the 
world, released even from the often 
wearisome society of his fellows, 
assured of material support and 
even more favored where the spir- 
itual life is concerned. A _ well- 
known writer and speaker once 
said to me: “The Carthusians— 
they are not religious! Alone in 
their own cottages, with their own 
small garden, they have too easy a 
time of it altogether.” I was never 
sure whether he meant it as a joke 
or not, for you cannot imagine how 
hard it is for a foreigner to gauge 
the depths of the English sense of 
humor! If he were speaking seri- 
ously, I am sure my friend would 
change his mind after a short stay 
in some Carthusian monastery. As 
a rule, one novice out of ten re- 
mains, for the life requires, besides 
normally good health of course, a 
very deep and sound spiritual life; 
a nervous temperament is unable to 
endure the silence and solitude. 

Human nature is not changed 
miraculously with the donning of a 
religious habit, and the temptations 
of this world are as strong inside 
as outside the monastery walls. It 
is a platitude, but none the less 
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true for all that, that the more God 
loves a soul, the more He tries it 
by affliction. The man who devotes 
his whole life to God must expect 
to follow in the footsteps of his 
Master, and like Him, to bear a 
cross. One of the greatest trials of 
the monk is the night office, entail- 
ing as it does, rising after only 
three or four hours’ sleep. There 
is another quaint tale associated 
with the Carthusians in connection 
with this side of their life: 

At the end of the last century 
there lived a monk who found it 
exceedingly difficult not to over- 
sleep. Often the infirmarian was 
obliged to come to his cell and 
shake him hard before he could be 
roused. The monk, however, had 
a natural aptitude for mechanical 
work, and determined to overcome 
his weakness by his manual skill. 
He made a clock with a loud chime 
to waken him at the hour for night 
office. This early form of alarm 
clock was a complete success, but 
alas! for only a few nights. He 
became accustomed to its sound 
and slept solidly through it. He 
added to his device the statue of a 
soldier with a drum. This too was 
successful—for a time. He then 
made a whistling serpent, in order 
to increase the noise, but the chime 
chimed, the drum drummed, the 
serpent whistled —and the monk 
snored! The poor monk stubbornly 
persevered, and invented next a 
mechanism which, automatically 
regulated, dropped a large piece of 
wood at a given moment onto his 
feet. For the first few nights after 
this he went to the night office— 
limping! Then the devil entered 
his feet, and subconsciously, at the 
same time as the wood should fall, 
the monk drew them up, so that it 
landed on the bed only. And so 
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he continued to sleep amid the 
noise of the chime, the drum, the 
whistling, and the shock of the 
falling wood, and again the infir- 
marian had to come every night to 
drag him off his straw mattress. 
Time went on, and at last a night 
came when the infirmarian arrived 
in the monk’s cell and found him 
snoring no longer—in fact, barely 
breathing. His fight had been 
fought and the hour had come for 
his reward. He murmured some- 
thing imperceptibly, and the infir- 
marian kneeling to catch his words, 
heard him whisper with his dying 
breath: “At last, I awake!” 
Behind the church at Parkmin- 
ster, in the center of the great 
cloister, is the churchyard, sur- 
rounded by a low wall. The sim- 
plicity of the Carthusian life and 
ritual is the keynote especially of 
the last offices. The body of the 
dead monk is placed on a plain bare 
board, a cowl covering the face. 
The board is left in the church un- 
til the time of the funeral, when it 
is lowered into the grave while the 
community pray for the soul of 
their departed brother, and the 
Prior meanwhile throws the first 
handful of earth upon it. After the 
ceremony a plain wooden cross is 
placed over the grave—no flowers, 
not even a name. On the tomb of 
a prince of the Church in Santa 
Sabina in Rome, these words in 
Latin are engraved on marble: 
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“He lived remembering death, so 
that, when death should come, he 
might live forever.” What better 
text than this could be chosen for 
the graves of Carthusian monks? 

The Carthusian ideal of a life en- 
tirely consecrated to God may seem, 
in these busy materialistic times, a 
useless, perhaps even, a selfish form 
of existence. But it is well to re- 
member the words of Christ, Him- 
self the Model of all noble types of 
life, to Martha who was “busy with 
much serving”: “Mary,” He said, 
“hath chosen the better part.” 
Donoso Cortes, the great Spanish 
statesman, remarked that those 
who pray do far more for the world 
than those who fight; and if the 
world is going from bad to worse, 
it is because there is more fighting 
than praying. Saintly doctrines are 
of no avail unless put into practice. 
“By their fruits you shall know 
them.” And it is only through 
prayer that strength is gained for 
the practice of virtue. 

Contemplatives endeavor to sanc- 
tify themselves in order to sanctify 
or help in the mortification of oth- 
ers. It is a gravely false illusion to 
expend one’s energies on the salva- 
tion of others and to forget the 
needs of one’s own soul. Each of 
us is primarily responsible for him- 
self. And what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suf- 
fer the loss of his own soul? 

H. Gicon. 

















Recent 


VATICAN AND UNITED STATES 
Co0-OPERATE FOR PEACE 


Myron C. TayLor, special envoy 
of President Roosevelt, and Under- 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, 
arrived in Italy late in February. 
In what was called “a unique cere- 
mony,” Mr. Taylor was received in 
private audience, February 27th, by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII., and 
established himself as our Presi- 
dent’s personal Ambassador to the 
Vatican. He presented a personal 
letter in which President Roosevelt 
said that Mr. Taylor had been sent 
“in order that our parallel endeav- 
ors for peace and the alleviation of 
sufferings might be assisted.” A 
definition of the Ambassador’s posi- 
tion followed: “I shall be happy to 
feel,” wrote the President, “that he 
may be the channel of communica- 
tion for any views you and I may 
wish to exchange in the interest of 
concord among the peoples of the 
world.” This same idea was con- 
tained in a letter to Mr. Taylor 
himself: “I may from time to 
time,” wrote the President, “re- 
quest you to serve as the channel 
of communication for any views I 
may wish to exchange with the 
Pope. You will, of course, com- 
municate to this government any 
matters which may come to your 
attention in the performance of 
your mission, which you may feel 
will serve the best interests of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Taylor established his head- 
quarters in the Hotel Excelsior, 
planning to leave his secretary, Mr. 





Events 


Harold Tittman, there in Rome 
when he retires to his villa outside 
Florence. Meantime he complied 
with the various ceremonial visits 
which even the private character of 
his ambassadorship imposed upon 
him; he called on Luigi Cardinal 
Maglione, Papal Secretary of State, 
and later the Cardinal returned the 
visit by calling on Mr. Taylor at the 
Hotel Excelsior. On March 2d, the 
Pope’s birthday and the first anni- 
versary of his election, Mr. Taylor 
was again received in private audi- 
ence and presented his wife to 
whom the Holy Father gave an 
anniversary medal. 

On March 7th, the Sovereign 
Pontiff held a secret consistory at 
which twenty-one Cardinals were 
present. As is customary, a public 
consistory was held immediately 
afterwards in the Hall of Benedic- 
tion. Myron C. Taylor was present, 
attending a formal Vatican cere- 
mony for the first time. 

Some people in the United States 
continue to be concerned lest Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment mean the es- 
tablishment of official diplomatic 
relations between this country and 
the Vatican, though it was made 
clear from the beginning that Mr. 
Taylor was going as a “personal 
representative” of President Roose- 
velt. Arthur Krock, columnist of 
The New York Times, wrote on the 
subject on March 8th, thinking it 
wise to point out, as he said, “to 
men of good-will who oppose the 
Taylor appointment in any capacity 
(because of their religious convic- 
tions) why at this time it seemed 
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to this government needful as well 
as desirable.” He then goes on to 
say that if peace is to be made in 
Europe without one side obtaining 
a crushing victory, one of the fac- 
tors in bringing about this peace 
will be the pressure of the neutrals, 
among whom the President of the 
United States and the Pope repre- 
sent the most powerful, and he 
adds, “the co-operation of the one 
will be vital in the post-peace period 
and the spiritual influence of the 
other will be requisite to bring 
about the end of the war.” Mr. 
Krock ventured the opinion that of 
the innumerable peace plans which 
have been laid before the President, 
there has not been one worthy of 
consideration which did not include 
the Pope as an indispensable factor 
in bringing about a conference. 

Mr. Krock quoted Oswald Garri- 
son Villard as having told the Presi- 
dent that if he were in his position 
he would ask the Pope to join with 
him at once in sounding out a 
group of the other neutrals to this 
end: “the dispatch of a combined 
request to the belligerents that they 
once more state their peace terms 
without recriminations and without 
self-laudation, in the fewest words 
possible.” Mr. Krock closed his 
column by stating again: “The 
point is that always the Pope is 
deemed indispensable to peace- 
making. That is sufficient reason 
for Mr. Taylor’s watching brief.” 

Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles began his fact-finding mis- 
sion in Italy by a conference with 
Foreign Minister Count Ciano, and 
then, the same day, with Premicr 
Mussolini. He saw the British, 
French and German Ambassadors 
the next day, and then journeyed to 
Berlin by way of Switzerland. He 
conferred with von Ribbentrop and 
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the following day with Hitler; it 
was reported that both made plain 
the only terms on which Germany 
would agree to peace: security for 
German “living-space,” freedom of 
the seas, i.e., destruction of Eng- 
land’s sea power, return of the Ger- 
man colonies, and then, limitation of 
armaments. Mr. Welles visited Paris 
and London; in the French capi- 
tal he was received by ex-Premier 
Daladier and President Lebrun and 
during his stay in Paris he also met 
many of the officials of the French 
Government, as well as the heads 
of the Polish Government in exile 
at Angers. In London Mr. Welles 
interviewed Foreign Secretary Lord 
Halifax and Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain and was entertained by the 
King and Queen. His plan at this 
writing is to return to Italy from 
England and sail home to America 
from there. 
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GENERAL DruM RECEIVES AWARD 


THE annual award made by the 
University of Notre Dame to a dis- 
tinguished member of the American 
Catholic laity on Laetare Sunday, 
this year went to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Hugh A. Drum of the United 
States Army. It is the third time 
since 1883 that the medal has been 
bestowed upon an army man; Gen- 
eral John Newton received it in 
1886 and General William S. Rose- 
crans ten years later. 

The Very Rev. J. Hugh O’Don- 
nell, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity, said in announcing the 
award: “General Drum has had a 
distinguished career as a soldier, 
having been decorated for gallantry 
in both the Spanish-American and 
the World Wars. Moreover, his 
genius in war is equaled only by 
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his brilliant leadership in peace.” 
General Drum received the Silver 
Star for “gallantry in action” in the 
Philippines, the Distinguished Serv- 
- ice Medal, Commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor and Croix de Guerre 
with two palms (France), and Com- 
mander Order of the Crown (Bel- 
gium and Italy). In Catholic and 
civic circles the name of the Gen- 
eral has long been associated with 
the highest standards of religious 
and civic endeavor and he has been 
identified with many programs for 
civic betterment. The simplicity of 
his religious life has always en- 
deared him to the rank and file of 
his military associates. It was the 
chaplains who served with him 
who recommended his name to the 
Laetare Medal committee. 
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ARCHIEPISCOPAL CEREMONIES 


THE Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
formerly Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
was installed in Holy Name Cathe- 
dral, Chicago, March 7th, by the 
Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. 
Amleto Cicognani. The sermon 
was delivered by the Most Rev. 
James A. Griffin, Bishop of Spring- 
field, Illinois. The new Archbishop 
made a brief address to the wel- 
coming throng at the Union Station 
when he arrived in the city, calling 
upon American youth to stand in 
defense of religious liberty. 

In New York on March 12th, the 
first anniversary of the Pope’s 
Coronation, the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, who had been installed 
as Archbishop just before Pentecost 
last year, received the Sacred Pal- 
lium. His Eminence, Dennis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 


Philadelphia, presided in place of 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, who 
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was scheduled for the ceremony, 
but who was prevented by illness 
from making the journey to New 


York. The Pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by the Most Rev. Stephen 
J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York. At the Gospel Arch- 
bishop Spellman preached. The 
text of his discourse will be found 
on another page of this issue. Over 
fifty members of the hierarchy, as 
well as many civic officials, were 
present in the Cathedral. 


-— 
Saal 





Russo-FINNISH WaAR ENDS 


AFTER desperate fighting for 
three and a half months the war 
between Finland and the Soviet 
Union ended at noon, Moscow time, 
March 13th. Negotiations had been 
carried on for several days though 
hostilities continued, an unusual 
procedure. But then there had 
been no “declaration of war” by 
either Russia or Finland. The stal- 
wart Republic has been forced to 
give up more than was originally 
demanded. According to the peace 
terms signed at Moscow, the entire 
Karelian Isthmus including the de- 
fenses of the Mannerheim Line and 
the city of Viborg go to Russia. 
Lake Ladoga, the largest lake in 
Europe, comes within the new bor- 
der of the Soviet Union. A long 
strip of territory in the northeast 
of Finland, where the Finnish fron- 
tier bulged into Russia, has been 
ceded and the western border of 
that country has thus been made 
virtually into a straight line. On the 
Arctic Ocean, where Finland had 
an important outlet, two pieces of 
territory have been taken by Rus- 
sia, and on the Baltic Sea Hangoe 
is to be leased to the Soviet Union 
for a naval base for thirty years. 
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The treaty was signed by Premier 
Risto Ryti and ex-Premier J. Kaasi- 
kivi for Finland and by Premier 
Molotoff and two other officials for 
Russia. 

The peace treaty is not only a 
crushing blow to Finland, which 
keeps her independence, indeed, 
but loses the possibility of defend- 
ing it, but it is also a severe set- 
back to the Allies. The indispen- 


sable iron that Germany imports 
from Sweden can now come across 
the Baltic unmolested, but more 
important is the fact that supplies 
which Russia needed for her war 
in Finland can now go to Germany. 

A correspondent of The New 
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York Times, writing from Sweden, 
said: “The world gave more than 
polite applause to the tiny but 
steadfast army (of Finland). Part 
of the world sent guns, airplanes 
and medical supplies. But the ad- 
miring universe did not jump in 
and help—which is all that could 
have saved Finland. It would be 
extremely moderate to describe the 
feelings of the Finns as bitter. 
They expected more from Sweden, 
from the Allies, and perhaps espe- 
cially from the United States, to 
whom they had so meticulously 
paid their debts when greater na- 
tions had defaulted.” 
JosepH I. MALLoy, C.S.P. 





Our Contributors 


Ir is perhaps odd that the 
younger of the contributors who 
celebrate our old age in “Three- 
Quarters of a Century,” should be 
the one to write of our earlier days, 
—but that is only another proof of 
our vitality. And besides, JosEPH 
H. Ficuter, S.J. (“The Old Catho- 
lic World”), is the well-rounded 
man of culture who should emerge 
from intimate acquaintance with us 
in his formative years. As our read- 
ers know, he writes with equal 
grace and vigor on social philosophy 
and on the fine arts, and although 
not yet ordained, has already pub- 
lished one book, Roots of Change, 
and made an enviable place for 
himself in the Catholic literary 
field. May he write again of us in 
another twenty-five years! 

THE more venerable of our Bos- 
wells, JosEPpH J. REILLY, Pu.D., 
Litt.D., has done as much as any- 
one to lend distinction to “The 
Catholic World in Recent Years.” 
Had someone else written his ar- 
ticle, Dr. Reilly would be rightly 
placed among the best of our essay- 
ists and critics, as we also count 
him among the best of our friends. 
He has written much of Cardinal 
Newman and we often think 
of him as the embodiment of 
that great man’s idea of a gentle- 
man. 

THE results of ten years of ad- 
venture-gatherings in the West are 
contained in JuLtiA CooLey (Mrs. 
RupoLtpH) ALTROcCHI’s “Quest for 
Pioneers.” The author, who lives 
in Berkeley, Calif., is no stranger 
to our readers. She has written 
several books including Snow Cov- 


ered Wagons: A Pioneer Epic, and 
Wolves Against the Moon, an his- 
torical novel of the Great Lakes re- 
gion, featuring as one of its prin- 
cipal characters the missionary 
priest, Father Gabriel Richard of 
Detroit, and due for publication 
this month. 

FORTUNATE are we indeed to have 
had THomas F. MEEHAN, K.S.G., 
as “A Fellow Traveler, 1865-1940” 
and to have him now to reminisce 
for us with the extraordinarily re- 
tentive memory, the surprising ac- 
curacy and the ready wit that are 
his and his alone. Despite his 
advanced years, Mr. Meehan still 
makes the subway trip from his 
home in Brooklyn to the Editorial 
offices of America daily. Were we 
his spiritual director we would put 
him under obedience to write his 
memoirs and then say our Nunc 
dimittus confident that we had 
secured to posterity an invaluable 
heritage. 

WE are glad to hear again from 
the most eminent of our Catholic 
sociologists, MsGcr. JOHN A. RYAN, 
D.D., who during his seventy years 
has often said his authoritative say 
in our pages. “ ‘Due Process’ and 
Mr. Justice Black” draws our atten- 
tion to an important Supreme Court 
decision which we might otherwise 
have overlooked. 

RoaLpus RicHMoNpD’s “He Will 
Come Back” is the second story 
the author has given us. He has 
been writing since his graduation 
from the University of Michigan 
seven years ago and has already 
won success in Story, American 
Prefaces and College Life. 
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Our generous contemporary 
America figures largely in one way 
or another in our Jubilee pages. 
Rev. Danie. O’ConnNeELL, S.J., has 
been an America contributor for 
the past eighteen years. He is at 
present Editorial Secretary of the 
Spiritual Book Associates, but has 
spent many years in the educa- 
tional field. Father O’Connell has 
edited college editions of several of 
Cardinal Newman’s books, as well 
as Favorite Newman Sermons and, 
most recently, Heart to Heart, a 
Cardinal Newman Prayer Book. 

Like Dr. Reilly, WILLIAM THOMAS 
Watsn, Litt.D. (“The Grain of 
Mustard Seed”), is a busy Profes- 
sor who yet finds time to write, not 
only poems and articles, but sub- 
stantial historical works as well. At 
the moment he is working on two 
new books. Dr. Walsh however is by 
predilection a poet, and his recently 
published Lyric Poems makes us 
approve his decision to devote his 
future efforts solely to the muse. 
Then we think of Isabella and 
Philip Il. and the dearth of Catho- 
lic historical writing,—and we won- 
der if after all he is not called upon 
“to scorn delights and live labori- 
ous days.” 

SuRELY Maistre Warp (Mrs. 
FRANK J. SHEED), if anyone, should 
speak with authority on her pres- 
ent subject, “When the Children 
Ask How? Where? Why?” Mrs. 
Sheed needs no introduction from 
us, and it must have been only her 
myriad activities as author, lec- 
turer and publisher, that has kept 
her out of our pages until now. 
She and Mr. Sheed returned to 
England last week after a phenome- 
nally busy two-month visit to their 
American branch. 


Our Jubilee number would 
scarcely be complete without a con- 
tribution from Rev. BERTRAND L. 
Conway, himself a conspicuous ex- 
ample of Father Hecker’s “Aposto- 
late of the Press.” Famous as a 
missionary, and author of the best 
seller ever in Catholic apologetics, 
The Question Boz, through the 
years he has been an indefatigable 
worker for THE CATHOLIC Wonr_Lp, 
especially in our department of lit- 
erary criticism, where literally hun- 
dreds of books have passed under 
his appraising eye. 

As the Ball and the Cross is the 
coat of arms of the Carthusian Or- 
der, that Department is surely the 
place for an article on the Carthu- 
sian life. So thought Rev. Henri 
Gicon and “Stat Crux” shows that 
we agreed with him. Father Gigon 
gave us his first contribution last 
May and we refer our readers to 
that number for interesting details 
concerning him. One _ statement 
made there we must correct,—Fa- 
ther Gigon has taught philosophy 
in Italy and in Switzerland, but not 
at the University of Fribourg. His 
brother holds the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology there, hence the confu- 
sion. 

In our choice of poets this month 
we exemplify the long sustained 
tradition of our Founder in opening 
our columns to new talent while we 
still cherish the old. MARTHA PALMS 
(Mrs. W. B.) Witiiams (“Mys- 
tery”) appears for the first time 
and Mother St. Jerome (“Love, on a 
Day”) for possibly the twenty-fifth. 
The one writes from Pontiac, Mich., 
where she makes her home, and the 
other from her convent in Birming- 
ham, England, and both we would 
say are scanners of the skies. 
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Hew Books 


Religion in the Reich. By Michael Power.—No Arms, No Armour. By 
Robert Henriques.—The New England Mind. By Perry Miller.—Charles II.: The 
Last Rally. By Hilaire Belloc.—D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow. By Wil- 
liam York Tindall.—Coleridge the Talker. By Richard W. Armour and Raymond 


F. Howes.—Love, Marriage and Chastity. 


By E. Mersch, S.J.—Body and Spirit. 


Translated by Donald Attwater.——The Voice of Destruction. By Hermann 
Rauschning.—American Painting Today. With an Essay by Forbes Watson.— 


Shorter Notices. 


Religion in the Reich. By Michael 
Power. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

With the possible exception of 
Harcourt’s book, Catholics of Ger- 
many, but excepting no other, this 
study is the most important contri- 
bution to an understanding of the 
Nazi persecution of Christianity 
now available to the average reader. 
It is important, because it is the 
honestly recorded, clearly written, 
outspoken and complete report of 
an eyewitness who possessed the 
further qualifications of a balanced 
judgment and a logical habit of 
thought. Mr. Power makes plain 
that on the premises announced in 
Mein Kampf, Hitler was led inevi- 
tably to undertake the only possible 
solution of the problem which con- 
fronted him—he had to make 
National-Socialism a religion that 
would supersede organized inter- 
national Christianity. Step by step 
the author describes the march of 
events from 1933 to 1939,—the fiz- 
zling out of the two mass attacks 
upon the integrity of the Church in 
the smuggling trials of 1935, and 
the morality trials of 1936; the 
dramatic tale of March, 1937, when 
the Pope’s Encyclical, Mit Bren- 


nender Sorge (With Burning Anx- 
iety) was carried secretly out of 
Rome by a priest and across the 
Italian and Austrian borders into 
Germany where thousands of copies 
of the document were made and 
distributed, so that on Palm Sunday 
the Pope’s letter was read to the 
faithful in the Cathedrals and city 
churches and village chapels of all 
Germany, from the southern parts 
of Bavaria to the northern border of 
Prussia. Summing up the gains and 
losses of these six years, the author 
records his belief that the “mood” 
of Catholics in Germany is now 
stronger than it was before Hitler 
came to power. But National-So- 
cialism has scored one important 
success—over the children. 

The second part of the book is de- 
voted to Protestant Germany and 
the third to Catholic Austria. For 
Seipel, “one of Austria’s greatest 
figures,” and for Dollfuss, “this 
small magnificent man,” the author 
has great esteem. Of Schuschnigg 
he says little more than that “Per- 
haps his defiant gesture to call a 
plebiscite was madness that precipi- 
tated events.” Of Cardinal Innitzer’s 
action he observes that the Aus- 
trians shed tears over “the incom- 
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prehensible surrender of their spir- 
itual head.” With regard to the 
clergy, he affirms “There are cer- 
tain aspects of clerical life in Aus- 
tria which, however unpalatable, 
have got to be faced up to and ad- 
mitted.” The clergy were weak be- 
cause they had too much power. 
The Church had become—and in- 
deed still is immensely wealthy. 
The priest was often an autocrat. 
A proportion of priests had no 
genuine vocation; and at one time 
there was considerable immorality 
among both the monastic and secu- 
lar clergy. “This state of affairs in 
recent years, had been steadily im- 
proving; it is probable that it would 
have been rectified. But it is idle 
to deny that it had not existed. 
Jesuits and Dominicans alone re- 
mained above suspicion. . . . These 
facts are admitted by the clergy 
themselves in Austria today.” 

The author warns against the 
tendency to credit every rumor that 
has circulated concerning the ac- 
tions of the Reich and the brutality 
of its representatives. To be sure, 
the facts are appalling; but in addi- 
tion to the facts an enormous 
amount of harrowing nonsense has 
been published. By way of illus- 
tration he refers to the baseless 
stories about the official persecution 
of the Benedictine monastery of 
Ettal, about the alleged arrest of 
the Servites of Innsbruck, about 
the terrorism of the police in a con- 
vent of Vienna, about the ransack- 
ing of a famous monastery library 
in Vienna which, however, is still 
intact. 

He says all Austrians will admit, 
that “the one moderate restraining 
force in those days in Vienna was 
—the German Regular Army... . 
The S.A. and S.S. members of the 
party do not come into this cate- 
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gory; they behaved abominably. 
But in a story where so much is 
filthy, credit must be given to the 
discipline, moderation and under- 
standing of the Regular troops of 
the Reich. In not a single known 
instance did they commit either a 
beastly or an unchivalrous act.” 

This display of scrupulous fair- 
ness lends all the more weight to 
the author’s report of the brutali- 
ties inflicted upon the unhappy in- 
mates of the concentration camps, 
although in comparison with the 
Jews, Austrian Catholics have been 
fortunate. Concerning the numbers 
of those who have been forced or 
coaxed out of the Church, the au- 
thor gives interesting statistics. 
“Of 1,050 parish priests and 750 
members of monastic orders in the 
diocese of Vienna, two seculars and 
two monks have apostatized since 
the Anschluss. Of 170 students for 
the priesthood not one has left. In 
Austria as a whole, it is reckoned 
that 70,000 men and women have 
signed forms declaring that they 
break away from the Catholic 
Church. Of these a number were 
lax Catholics who had left the 
Church in fact before the arrival of 
the new regime.” 

It is in the field of education that 
the National - Socialist Party has 
won its single victory. Tie chil- 
dren of the nation are being brought 
up to believe in the perfidy of or- 
ganized religion, to look upon the 
Christ Who died upon the Cross as 
a weakling, unworthy of the Nordic 
faith, and to think that God has 
called Germany to purify the entire 
world by the sword. “This is the 
sincere and unshakable belief of the 
coming generation in the Third 
Reich.” 

With the annexation of Bohemia 
and Moravia in addition to Austria, 

















Catholics now number 37,500,000 in 
a population of 87,000,000. It is 
doubtful whether more than 60 per 
cent of the Protestants practice 
their religion and it is more than 
probable that the strongest religion 
in modern Germany is not Protes- 
tantism, but Catholicism. This leads 
the author at the conclusion of his 
book to pose the question, Will Hit- 
ler dare continue to harry a Church 
so numerically powerful as Catholi- 
cism? J. McS. 


No Arms, No Armour. By Robert 
Henriques. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 

Let it be said at once and with- 
out quibble that this is a novel of 
depth, perception and quality. It is 
the story of a county family, public 
school, Royal Military Academy 
gunner officer who woke up. In 
local argot it is the record of a 
stuffed shirt (English brand) be- 
coming unstuffed and therefore 
human. After having written the 
book the Major apparently had 
qualms, for he remarks in a note: 
“the army of 1928 is only the haz- 
ard setting of events that are hap- 
pening elsewhere and at all times 

. wherever you go, the process 
of human emergence can usually be 
discovered.” Quite true, but with 
the exception, perhaps, of the For- 
eign Office no other service is so in- 
sulated from life. 

There isn’t any malice in this 
full-bodied, satisfying book; the 
fineness of British regimental life 
and the code of an “officer and a 
gentleman” is fully measured, but 
a burgeoning intelligence and vision 
Strips to the bone a hidebound 
code. You can take the book on 
any level you please and not find 
it wanting. It is a faithful record 
of British Army life in England and 
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the Sudan; the scent is nostalgic. 
The death of Sammy in the African 
foothills when “somebody blun- 
dered” and the tramp across the 
desert of the Upper Nile, match 
anything that has been written in 
years. The etching, the acid etch- 
ing, of brass hat mentality is robbed 
of viciousness by its laconic objec- 
tivity. 

But the heart of the book is its 
marvelous delineation of the devel- 
opment of character. Of the de- 
velopment of Tubby Windrush gun- 
ner subaltern, into Tubby Wind- 
rush man and human being. 
Sammy, his battery commander 
and “Daddy” Watson the senior 
subaltern, both of whom had 
evolved an armor against fate each 
in his own manner, helped him 
along the road. The proverbially 
slow arrival at maturity of the 
Anglo-Saxon male, artificially ar- 
rested by the code of public school, 
military academy and officers’ mess, 
has never been better brought out. 
It is a keen psychological study, 
even though it does leave Tubby 
disillusioned rather than steadily 
orientated. 

Half-pay generals will not like 
this novel, nor will time-expired 
colonels, and the general run of His 
Majesty’s “trusty and well be- 
loveds” (so runs the commission) 
who have not waked up will not un- 
derstand it and will suspect bad 
form. But to those with imagina- 
tion, amongst them the Sammy’s 
and the “Daddy” Watson’s still in 
the service, the book will be a joy 
—and it is authentic. 

For all this it is every inch a 
soldier’s book, saturated with those 
golden things that make the sol- 
dier’s inward glow. It is written 
by a soldier, an officer and a gentle- 
man, with imagination. One won- 
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ders about that, rather, until one 
remembers that in the opening 
pages we were told that Tubby’s 
mother, who died at his birth, was 
an Italian. That is quite lost sight of 
in this very English book, is never 
again mentioned and is not thought 
of until one closes the volume. 
B. M. O'R. 


The New England Mind: The Seven- 
teenth Century. By Perry Miller. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.75. 

To the writing of this book Mr. 
Miller has brought a considerable 
knowledge of the New England 
Puritan divines, a graceful, if hard- 
ly forceful, literary style, and an 
acknowledged attitude of detach- 
ment. He confesses that he is far 
from sharing the Puritan code and 
professes to be seeking to delineate 
the inner core of Puritan sensibility 
quite apart from the dialectic and 
doctrine. He assumes—the word is 
his own—that “Puritanism was one 
of the major expressions of the 
Western intellect,” and as such he 
is sympathetic toward it. But he 
leaves his readers uncertain 
whether he himself believes in God. 
Though he undertakes to trace the 
genesis of the Puritan syncretism— 
noting, correctly enough, that it 
drew far more than it would admit 
from the Fathers and St. Thomas— 
the Catholic must wonder, when 
reading the phrase “the magical 
efficacy of the sacraments,” how 
deeply read Mr. Miller can be in that 
Catholic theology by whose light 
alone all partial departures from it 
are to be properly understood. A 
couple of quotations from M. Gilson 
prove hardly more than that M. 
Gilson lectured at Harvard, Mr. Mil- 
ler’s own university. 

Nevertheless there is much of 





value in the book, especially in the 
chapters on the Intellectual Char- 
acter of Puritanism, the Covenant 
of Grace, and on God’s Controversy 
with New England. In the first of 
these the author shows how New 
England orthodoxy had to steer be- 
tween an insufficiently intellectual 
Antinomianism on the one hand, 
and, upon the other, an insufficiently 
pious Arminianism. In the second 
he expounds the “covenant theory” 
that attempted to soften the full 
rigor of Calvinism by imposing 
upon God a “voluntary limitation.” 
In the last he shows how the New 
England ministers, though they at 
first viewed with alarm the in- 
crease of worldliness consequent 
upon the increase of wealth, ingeni- 
ously solved the difficulty by mak- 
ing wealth a token of God’s blessing 
and therefore of the soul’s election. 
He admits that New England the- 
ology was not notably original, 
though it had its own flavor; that it 
was “a composite of ideas origi- 
nated neither by Puritans nor in the 
seventeenth century,” that its piety 
“was understood to be no new thing 
under the sun but a resurrection of 
primitive Christianity, and that its 
educational system was a mere re- 
form of “the medieval trivium and 
quadrivium.” What American 
Puritanism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had as its distinctive mark was 
a theocratic conception of its func- 
tion. “New England’s obligation to 
righteousness was not alone the 
ordinary and universal duty of all 
Christians to glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever; it was in addition a 
special appointment, a definite and 
concrete mission ‘of enjoying Christ 
in His ordinances, in the fellowship 
of His people.” In attempting a 
“scholastic integration” of its own 
it only attempted what Puritanism 





















everywhere attempted — and every- 
where failed to achieve. Perry Mil- 
ler might have been more illuminat- 
ing had he read more of St. Thomas 
and had he understood St. Augus- 
tine better. But in this he shows 
himself of course merely the some- 
what skeptical and supercilious heir 
of Puritanism. T. M. 


Charles II.: The Last Rally. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.50. 

Mr. Belloc adds another portrait 
to his rich and fascinating gallery, 
this time the picture of the glamor- 
ous monarch whose name in Eng- 
lish literature has been almost a 
synonym for mistresses, illegitimate 
children and the whole set-up of 
looseness associated with the Resto- 
ration. Again, as before, the artist 
draws largely upon his well-stored 
imagination, does not hesitate to in- 
sert purely conjectural features, is 
sometimes careless, and frequently 
obscure. But he never abandons 
that fast-moving, stimulating style 
which has done so much to popu- 
larize new views of English history 
—nearer both to scholarship and 
to justice than many Whig tales, 
and, if not incontestably accurate, 
yet often corrective of ancient, 
widespread, deep-rooted lies. 

Mr. Belloc offers the volume as a 
study complementary to the earlier 
volume on Louis XIV. of France. 
That book described a monarch who 
stood up to the Money Power,— 
upon the whole, successfully. This 
tells of a monarch for whom the 
Money Power was too much—last 
but one of the real and active kings 
of England. For under his brother, 
James, “Monarchy went down... . 
Since 1688 England has had no 
king. .. . England, in this our day 
is the one great example of aristo- 
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cratic government in the Old 
World.” 

On the subject of the religious be- 
liefs of Charles II., Mr. Belloc 
speaks with more confidence than 
can easily be justified. This matter 
has been described by another emi- 
nent Catholic historian as “an enig- 
ma; probably incapable of solu- 
tion.” With regard to the king’s 
abandonment of Ireland and his 
sacrifice of the victims of the Pop- 
ish Plot, Mr. Belloc indicts Charles 
for having “allowed a monumental 
wrong.” 

The chapter entitled “The Wom- 
en” minces no words. “Charles was 
a man who began very early in life 
a series of promiscuous adventures 
with the women. He continued 
them during his exile and poverty.” 
We read of “the presence through- 
out English history after his time of 
the duchies which date from that 
harem. ‘Harem’ is the word.” 
There is then, no disposition on the 
part of the author to evade the 
facts; although there is, many read- 
ers will think, a disposition to mini- 
mize the moral responsibility of the 
light-hearted monarch and the con- 
sequences of his conduct. It does 
seem over daring to assert categori- 
cally of Charles that “in all that 
harem (the term is here justly ap- 
plied) not one had real effect for 
good or evil on his spirit.” J. Mcs. 


D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow. 
By William York Tindall. New 
York : Columbia University Press. 
$2.75. 

There have been so many books 
on D. H. Lawrence—most of them 
written by not very intelligent 
adorers—that, except for the title 
of this one, I should have been dis- 
mayed by the prospect of reading 
it. At last we have a study that is 
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acute, humorous and detached, one 
that while making all allowances 
for Lawrence’s genuine force, sees 
him as “sincere, sentimental, and, 
in the light of his aspirations, pa- 
thetic.” If Dr. Tindall does not 
completely understand that provin- 
cial English Congregationalism 
against which Lawrence revolted— 
though he never quite escaped it— 
he exposes the fierce snobbery of 
the coal-miner’s son and his unac- 
knowledged indebtedness to that 
amusing old tobacco-chewing hum- 
bug Madame Blavatsky. With Su- 
san his cow Lawrence is seen to be 
jumping over the moon. 

Here is a minor genius and a 
minor mystic who tore himself and 
everybody else to shreds in his 
attempt to discover the “dark gods.” 
The Hon. Dorothy Brett, a frantic 
disciple, once painted a picture of 
the crucifixion in which the figure 
on the cross bore the face of the 
man whom she, along with the rest 
of the swooning sisterhood, re- 
garded as a savior. Dr. Tindall in 
his clever and witty book gives an 
account of Lawrence that is, in its 
final effect, nothing less than devas- 
tating. But his limitations are in- 
dicated by the confession that he 
shares Lawrence’s conviction that 
“on the whole it would be better 
for art if religion were kept in 
church where it can do no harm.” 
Here is a serious missing of the 
point: this was not Lawrence’s con- 
viction at all. The man was violent, 
dangerous and, in general, of evil 
influence. But he was genuinely re- 
ligious after his own fashion, even 
if his was a religion of arrogant 
egotism. 

Susan—“Susan unveiled,” or, as 
Lawrence himself said of her, in 
her “queer cowy mystery”—is made 
to stand as a symbol for everything 
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else, Lawrence’s yearning for he 
knew not what, his love of primi- 
tivism, his hatred of all besides, the 
pageant of his naked nerves, his 
theocratic Fascism, his wooziness. 
But most of all Susan stands as a 
symbol of what was best in the 
symbolist Lawrence—for that pene- 
trating, if neurotic, clutching at 
reality, the realness of things and a 
dim awareness that things mean 
more than themselves. If Dr. Tin- 
dall’s quaint whimsy makes a little 
too much play with Susan, his book 
is scholarly and highly intelligent 
and great fun. T. M. 


Coleridge the Talker. By Richard 
W. Armour and Raymond F. 
Howes. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press. $4.00. 
The strong revival of interest in 

Coleridge beginning with Profes- 

sor Raysor’s scholarly Coleridge’s 

Shakespearean Criticism in 1930 is 

a heartening sign no less than is 

the fact that American scholars 

like Messrs. Raysor, Howe, and 

Armour are sharing with the Eng- 

lish scholars E. K. Chambers and 

Lawrence Hanson the honors—and 

the labors—of this revival. 

The volume under review is com- 
posed of a series of contemporary 
descriptions and comments intro- 
duced by a scholarly essay which 
presents the authors’ thesis and 
opens the way for the substantiat- 
ing testimony which follows. Their 
thesis is that Coleridge was essen- 
tially a talker and that his efforts 
in poetry, prose, and public lec- 
tures represented efforts to confine 
his genius in uncongenial molds. If 
that be true—and they leave it 
beyond question at the end — they 
feel they should explain why, and 
their explanation reveals an inti- 
mate knowledge of Coleridge, his 

















type of mind, the facts of his life, 
his idiosyncrasies, and the unfor- 
tunate effects upon him of an un- 
happy marriage, ill-health, and in- 
dulgence in opium. 

Fundamentally he was of course 
a genius but of a special kind who 
found it easier to dream than to do 
and to think than to immerse him- 
self in research, and as his memory 
was prodigious and his facility in 
the use of words extraordinary his 
urge to share his knowledge with 
others found vent in talk — and 
what marvelous talk—rather than 
through the comparatively slow 
and wearisome process of shaping 
ideas into literary form. Whether, 
had his marriage been as success- 
ful as Wordsworth’s or Southey’s, 
his health been good, and his will 
been strong enough to resist 
opium, he might have mastered his 
inclination for the easier medium 
of expression is a question; but it 
seems clear that from these impor- 
tant quarters chill winds swept 
over his spirit blighting what he 
himself called “the shaping spirit 
of imagination,” depleting his 
moral energies, and, it must be 
confessed, providing him with an 
excuse for avoiding the slavery of 
creative writing. 

Like Johnson, Burke, Carlyle, 
and Macaulay (doers as well as 
thinkers) Coleridge must be ac- 
counted one of the most effective 
talkers among English men of let- 
ters. Each of the others had capa- 
bilities which he lacked but his 
soaring imagination, his powers of 
expression, the lift he gave the 
minds of his hearers combined to 
give him a place apart from and 
above all rivals. 

On this point the testimony of 
contemporaries (seventy-six in all) 
is overwhelming. In his ’teens he 
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dazzled his schoolmate Lamb, at 
twenty-five, Hazlitt, and on through 
the years ending with his lengthy 
sojourn with the Gillmans at High- 
gate Hill he continued to cast his 
spell over virtually every one (Car- 
lyle and Harriet Martineau were 
exceptions) who came within the 
sound of his voice. What he gave 
to some listeners like Emerson was 
merely a spectacle but to many 
others he showed the way to high 
truths and fresh discoveries of the 
world of thought. For while Wil- 
liam Maginn overstated his case 
when he declared that most of the 
critics of that day “lived exclusive- 
ly by sucking Coleridge’s brains” 
he spoke truly when he added: 
“What Coleridge has spoken and 
suggested is now diffused through- 
out the literature of England and 
forms part and parcel of every 
mind worth containing it in the 
country.” Coleridge had a seminal 
mind. 

This book is no juiceless re- 
search project but a vital piece of 
scholarship with the human inter- 
est of a fine biography. J. J. R. 


Love, Marriage and Chastity. By E. 
Mersch, S.J. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.25. 

Body and Spirit. Essays in Sexu- 
ality. Translated by Donald 
Attwater. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.40. 

Two books dealing with that 
mysterious element of human life 
to which we give the general name 
of “sex” suggest the reflection that 
although for practical purposes the 
average Catholic is sufficiently well 
acquainted with the attitude of the 
Church on this subject, yet com- 
paratively few are familiar with 
the principles on which the 
Church’s teaching is based. The 
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volumes before us are of peculiar 
interest then, because they deal 
with the reasons and motives which 
lie behind Catholic rules of con- 
duct. 

Father Mersch’s book—at first an 
article in the Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique—has been done into Eng- 
lish by a translator who adds sup- 
plementary notes important enough 
to call for the name of the over 
modest anonymous writer. It is 
readers capable of abstract think- 
ing and of drawing fine distinctions 
who will get most out of these 
pages; but everyone may easily 
draw from them a new and rich and 
beautiful idea of love and marriage, 
adjusted to sound philosophical and 
theological teaching. This is not to 
say that the book leaves no room 
for debate and discussion; for it 
contains many points on which 
friendly disputations might be 
based. 


The second book presents a sum- 
mary of modern discussions of sex, 
all of them written from a stand- 
point which is Catholic at least in 
spirit and half of them written by 
Catholics. Théo Chentrier’s treat- 
ment of Freud is sympathetic, bal- 
anced, and well informed. “As an 
observer Freud is a genius, but he 
had no philosophical training and 
thought he could do without it, and 
he has in consequence made many 
mistakes and said many foolish 
things in fields outside his own; but 
his scientific integrity is beyond re- 
proach.” Deserving of notice, too, is 
the essay on hygiene and purity by 
Father Lavaud who quotes from a 
non-Catholic medical writer: “No 
case of illness caused to a normal 
individual by the absence of sexual 
satisfaction is to be found on the 
whole in serious medical litera- 
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ture.” An interesting essay, “Mar- 
riage and Society,” reminds us that 
“History testifies that marriage 
and the resulting family determines 
the order and strength of human 
societies; a degeneration of sexual 
morals is commonly the first symp- 
tom of national decay.” The book 
as a whole may be set down as a 
valuable contribution to a depart- 
ment of literature in which sane, 
scientific writing is especially wel- 
come. J. Mcs. 


The Voice of Destruction. By Her- 
mann Rauschning. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
This is the American edition of 

a book that was published in Eng- 

land under the arresting title, Hit- 

ler Speaks. As the words imply, 

Dr. Hermann Rauschning, former 

Nazi President of the Danzig Sen- 

ate and a confidant of the Fuehrer 

from 1932 to 1935, essays to re- 
cord the conversations which took 
place in the secret conclaves of 

Hitler and his associates. Intimate 

glimpses are provided of Goering, 

Goebbels, Hess, Himmler and For- 

ster. One of the most sharply 

etched portraits is that of Captain 

Ernest Roehm, deep in his cups, re- 

vealing the heart-burnings, disap- 

pointments and grievances which 
were buried with his bullet-riddled 
body. The Storm Troop leader is 
represented as the victim of Hit- 
ler’s inner ring of spies who amass 

a wealth of information about the 

private lives of the most prominent 

Nazi chieftains. In such a system, 

meekness is the first rule of politi- 

cal survival. 

Hitler and Goebbels, it is stated, 
have definite views about North 
and South America. The former 
believes the United States is on the 
brink of a revolution, while the 
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latter is inclined to dwell upon 
American social and racial ten- 
sions. If the German Chancellor 
imagines that “the German-Ameri- 
can, rejuvenated by National So- 
cialism, will be called to lead a new 
America,” he is grievously mis- 
judging the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans of German descent, who are 
among the most intelligent and 
articulate critics of totalitarian 
tyranny. The Hitlerian dreams 
about domination of Central and 
South America are equally fan- 
tastic. It is easy to proclaim: 
“With the treasure of Mexican soil, 
Germany could be rich and great!” 
Not so long ago, the same asser- 
tion was made about the Ukraine, 
“swimming in agricultural and 
mineral wealth.” There is a trifle 
more sense in Hitler’s query: 
“Why should I not make an alli- 
ance with Mexico, a defense al- 
liance and a customs alliance?” 
But he doesn’t explain how this 
policy would operate under condi- 
tions of war, siege and blockade. 
According to Dr. Rauschning, the 
Nazi dictator is convinced that 
there “has been nothing more im- 
pressive in the world than the hier- 
archical organization of the Catho- 
lic Church.” He claims to have 
“taken over many elements of it” in 
the organization of his party. Other 
remarks about the Church are 
equally confusing and unflattering. 
Of course, the value and credi- 
bility of this book depend upon the 
accuracy with which Dr. Rausch- 
ning was able to transcribe his 
recollection of intimate discussions 
with the Nazi leaders. He claims to 
have done this immediately after 
visits and interviews, adding that 
his impressions of the Fuehrer’s 
words were particularly vivid and 
circumstantial. There is a certain 
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substantiation of this claim in the 
uncanny sureness of touch the au- 
thor displayed in his first volume, 
The Revolution of Nihilism. As the 
stream of exiles from the Third 
Reich includes a number of addi- 
tional auditors and witnesses, it 
should be possible to verify the 
more important quotations. The 
type of the book is clear, but there 
is no index. 5. F T 


American Painting Today. With an 
Essay by Forbes Watson. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 

This book, attempting to intro- 
duce us to the emergence of Ameri- 
can painting during the last decade, 
presents 249 monochrome repro- 
ductions and ten full-color plates, 
which reflect the work of 184 liv- 
ing painters. I would one could be 
less harsh, but the plain truth is 
that, for all that has been said 
about the number of paintings now 
emanating from American artists, 
few of these, and few of the paint- 
ers, are of the highest quality. Un- 
less greater originality is soon visi- 
ble, we are going to be surfeited 
with all these factories, farms, blear 
streets, valleys, railroad tracks, and 
other emphases upon the merely 
illustrational. It is not that the 
wrong scenes are chosen; it is that 
the painter doesn’t wring from 
them what he could and they be- 
come, as art, banal. 

The work of only about a dozen 
of the painters here shown passes 
the strictest test of punch and 
design. They include Raymond 
Breinin, Tom Craig, C. K. Chatter- 
ton, Jay Connaway, Lyonel Fein- 
inger, Edward Hopper, Peter Hurd, 
Edward Weston, H. V. Poor, and 
Charles Kaeselau. Elsewhere the 
artist gets himself into hot water, 
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artistically, by trying to be so 
“American” and “contemporary” 
that he forgets what artists never 
should forget—the artistic de- 
mands of a picture. What seems 
fresh and spontaneous now will, 
unless the artistic qualities of 
punch and composition preserve it, 
soon seem stale. In several in- 
stances there is such unmitigated 
coarseness as to rule the work out 
on any artistic standard. The 


SHORTER 


Fiction: No More Gas. By 
Charles Nordhoff and James N. 
Hall (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50). Nordhoff and Hall’s latest 
novel gives us a glimpse of life in 
Tahiti today. The thrifty Tuttles 
of New England, after three gen- 
erations of intermarriage with Poly- 
nesians, have gone utterly native, 
spending their carefree days enter- 
taining their neighbors, dancing, 
singing, and absorbing enormous 
quantities of food and drink. They 
are always in debt, a generous 
French doctor trusting them to the 
utmost for many years. They do 
their best to repay him, but their 
every venture fails. They are the 
best fishermen on the Island, but 
their nets break with a marvelous 
eatch in prospect, their gas runs 
out and their catch spoils; their 
game cock loses his much - adver- 
tised fight. When finally they make 
a fortune by towing home a derelict, 
they spend it all in buying useless, 
cumbrous: furniture and fixings for 
their down-in-the-mouth home in 
the Vaipopo valley. How they 
mortgage their home and land, lose 
them and regain them is the story. 
The morals of the Tahitians are not 
beyond reproach, but the authors 





matchless beauty of O’Keeffe’s 
paintings, if illustrated, could have 
pointed a better way. 

Though Forbes Watson makes 
the best of his opportunity to write 
about the development of American 
painting under the Government’s 
patronage of the last five years— 
and both patronage and general 
growth have been enormous — the 
book is disappointing, but only be- 
cause the painting is. J. W. L. 


NOTICES 


allot them at least the one virtue 
of honesty. Jonas Tuttle, the head 
of the clan, is a character drawn to 
life. 

White Noon. By Sigrid Van Swer- 
ingen (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.50). If you enjoyed As The 
Morning Rising,—and I know you 
did,—you will enjoy its continua- 
tion, White Noon, even more. With 
Mother Seton’s journals and letters 
as guide, the author describes viv- 
idly her trip to Leghorn with her 
sick husband, her thirty-day con- 
finement in the lazaretto of Leg- 
horn, her husband’s death at Pisa, 
her stay at the hospitable home of 
the Filicchis, her conversion, her 
voyage home to New York. We 
prefer our biography straight, but 
it seems the fashion today to pre 
sent the lives of both saints and 
sinners in novel form. It enables a 
writer to invent many a conversa- 
tion and embellish many an inci- 
dent, but often both conversations 
and incidents are contrary to fact. 
Sigrid van Sweringen performs her 
difficult task well, giving us a per- 
fect portrait of a very holy soul, 
who in the near future we trust 
will be honored as a saint by the 
Church. 




















RELIGION: A War-Time Prayer 
Book. By Msgr. Robert Hugh Ben- 
son. (New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1.00). Were there never a 
recurrence of war, we should have 
welcomed this new edition of Msgr. 
Benson’s little book. First pub- 
lished in 1914 when its author lay 
gallantly dying, it came as a last 
legacy of the “companionship that 
strengthens” to a war-torn world. 
But its value is conditioned neither 
by war nor by peace. Its insistence 
on the adoration of God without re- 
gard to ourselves or our circum- 
stances as the highest worship we 
can give Him—a _ necessity the 
greater the more distracted we 
are—, its use of the Psalms as a 
surer guide than anything more 
emotional, its inclusion of prayers 
consecrated by centuries of use 
rather than of anything original, 
are expressions of a sense of spirit- 
ual proportion good for all times. 
Father Martindale’s Preface, added 
to this edition, is a gem; its few 
pages form an illuminating treatise 
on prayer as well as an introduc- 
tion to the work of a kindred spirit. 
We recommend the little volume as 
a corrective to the false piety fos- 
tered by some of our contemporary 
devotional literature. 

Heralds of Christ the King. Mis- 
sionary Record of the North Pacific. 
1837-1878. By Sister Mary Theo- 
dosia (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.50). One hundred years 
ago the French Canadians of the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon, asked 
Quebec to send them priests. Bishop 
Signay of Quebec answered their 
appeal, and sent them Father 
Francis Blanchet, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Oregon, and Father 
Modeste Demers, afterwards Bishop 
of Vancouver. Oregon in the thir- 
ties of the last century comprised 
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the states of Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia up to 
the Alaskan boundary. Sister Mary 
Theodosia, a Sister of St. Ann who 
has labored in the Northwest since 
1858, writes a graphic account of 
the beginnings and the development 
of the Oregon mission. It is a 
splendid record indeed, and will be 
welcomed by Catholics the coun- 
try over. 

As I See Me. By Joseph Spieler, 
Ph.D. Based on J. B. von Hirscher’s 
Selbsttauschungen. Translated and 
Adapted by T. A. Rattler (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.00). This an abridgement and 
adaptation of a book first published 
in 1865 by a German theologian, 
Johann von Hirsher. It consists of 
a series of four-score very brief psy- 
chological essays, aiming to un- 
mask in critical fashion the self- 
deception practiced unwittingly by 
countless souls. A daily examina- 
tion of conscience is the rule in re- 
ligious communities of men and 
women. This little book will help 
examine the conscience of the aver- 
age layman. 

Les Danses Religieuses dans le 
Christianisme. Par Renée Foatelli 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 10 fr.). This 
small pamphlet of one-hundred and 
six pages, well documented and 
illustrated, is an historic study of a 
subject that has not before re- 
ceived serious consideration. This, 
the result of years of study, re- 
search, and practical demonstra- 
tion, opens a new field of experi- 
ment and exploration. The bibli- 
ography lists twenty-five books, and 
even old manuscripts from Thoinot 
Arbéan’s Orchésagraphie (1509) to 
the Abbé Crampan’s La Sainte Bible 
(1910). Beginning with the dance 
in Hebrew history and its Christian 
origins, the author traces its devel- 
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opment down through the ages, 
ending with the question, Is there a 
liturgical dance? We hope this 
little book will soon be translated 
into English, and that a chapter 
will be added on the use that the 
English Society of The Grail has 
made of rhythmic group movement. 

The Liturgical Altar. By Geoffrey 
Webb (New York: Benziger Bros. 
Second Edition. $1.50). The in- 
creasing attention given by the in- 
formed laity to the Liturgy makes 
this excellent book on the Altar 
welcome. While the design for an 
altar in any church is usually de- 
termined by the pastor, those mem- 
bers of the congregation using the 
missal and interested in Liturgical 
services should know the history of 
our Altar, what the Church offi- 
cially prescribes and what the best 
liturgical authorities recommend. 
The book at hand gives all this 
clearly. There are photographs and 
drawings which help to a fuller un- 
derstanding of the text. The chap- 
ters dealing with the Cross and 
candles, with the tabernacle and the 
altar frontal are filled with illumi- 
nating information. The author’s 
strictures on flowers decking our 
altars are too sweeping. There is 
no danger of an “offensive smell of 
decaying stalks” and flowers need 
not reach “a retarded state of putre- 
faction” (p. 97) in well-ordered 
churches. The beauty of many 
fine altars in this country is en- 
hanced by fresh flowers and these 
do not take our attention away 
from the Blessed Sacrament. The 
author admits that the Ceremoniale 
Episcoporum permits them (p. 95). 

St. Thomas and the Gentiles. By 
Mortimer J. Adler (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press. $1.00). 

St. Thomas and the Greeks. By 
Anton C, Pegis (Same Publisher 
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and Price). Each year the Aris- 
totelian Society of Marquette Uni- 
versity invites a scholar to speak 
on the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. We have here the lecture 
delivered in 1938 by Mortimer J. 
Adler, Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Law, University of Chi- 
cago, and the lecture delivered in 
1939 by Anton C. Pegis, Associate 
Professor of Philosophy in Ford- 
ham University Graduate School. 
Dr. Adler finds the highest achieve- 
ment of St. Thomas to lie in the 
fact that he not merely criticized 
and corrected the errors of his day 
but embraced all the truth of an- 
tiquity. In this respect, we should 
imitate him, combining the a pos- 
teriori method of proceeding from 
experience with the self critical yet 
constructive exercise of reason, 
typical of Kant; for a philosophical 
summa must be not just polemi- 
cally negative, but positively syn- 
thetic. 

Dr. Pegis sums up the lesson 
learned by his study of the rela- 
tion of St. Thomas to the Greeks by 
describing the difference between 
Plotinus and St. Thomas Aquinas 
as the difference between one world 
and another. The God of Greek and 
Arabian philosophy was not a cre- 
ating God, and when Christian 
thinkers attempted to describe their 
own world, to conceive of their own 
world as the Greeks and the Arabs 
had conceived of theirs, they com- 
promised the cause of philosophy. 
The significance of St. Thomas 
Aquinas lies in the fact that he was 
trying to save his contemporaries 
from that mistake. 

This Way to Heaven. 


By Paul 
Hanly Furfey (Silver Spring, Mary- 


land: Preservation Press. $2.00). 
Following the line marked out as 
especially his own, Dr. Furfey 
















again emphasizes the general 
Catholic vocation to holiness. It is 
false, shockingly false, that where- 
as priests and religious are set 
sharply apart from the laity, lay 
Catholics should be very much 
like non-Catbolics. “The difference 
between a Catholic lay woman and 
a Carmelite should not be half as 
striking as the contrast between the 
Catholic lay woman and the pa- 
gan.” Else, what’s a Church for? 
The present volume gives specific 
directions concerning the road to 
be followed by those who answer 
the author’s trumpet call Fire on 
the Earth. It is written in language 
that ordinary people can under- 
stand; it pictures an ideal of holi- 
ness no less practical than exalted; 
it reeommends a way of life that 
men and women living in this world 
of ours can hope to follow; it shows 
ways in which the works of mercy 
may be performed by the average 
twentieth century American. In 
short, this book contains a series of 
lessons on the pursuit of perfection 
adapted to the common need such 
as has been eagerly sought by thou- 
sands. 

Spoken in the Market Place. By 
Rev. John K. Sharp (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $2.25). 
The contents of this book were 
published originally on the Mon- 
day Sermon Page of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; and the loiterers in 
the market place at that time had 
a fine opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with Catholic teaching 
on the Creed and the Sacraments. 
Anyone looking for a brief, but 
solid formulation of the substance 
of the Catholic teaching on the two 
subjects named will not easily find 
it elsewhere in a form more practi- 
cal and satisfying for the average 
man. Father Sharp’s treatment is 
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orderly, clear, lively, well phrased, 
richly illustrated—a model of its 
kind. It is a skillful presentation 
of old truth in modern dress; 
Christ’s revelation, interpreted by 
the Church, is translated into read- 
able English and presented without 
compromise or overstatement. It 
will be prized by the priest who is 
preparing an instruction, by the in- 
telligent teacher of Christian Doc- 
trine, by the instructed Catholic 
who wishes to refresh his memory 
or who has need to answer the 
questions of an earnest seeker, by 
the new convert. The author prom- 
ises us a second volume from the 
same source. May it soon appear. 

Not in Bread Alone. By the Rev. 
J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner. 50 cents). Like 
all of the author’s work, this series 
of seven sermons — prepared for 
Lenten use, but appropriate for any 
season—is characterized by clarity 
and sound sense. The text is well 
illustrated with examples and ap- 
plications drawn from actual life 
and adapted to assist a preacher in 
the preparation of sermons. The 
synopsis which precedes each ser- 
mon makes it doubly helpful for 
use as a meditation. 


HisTorRY AND BIOGRAPHY: What 
Germany Forgot. By James T. Shot- 
well (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50). Professor Shotwell had 
the heavy responsibility of direct- 
ing and editing the 150 volumes 
published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, under 
the title Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War. By way of 
an introduction to the statistical 
summary of the conclusions reached 
in that famous series, he began the 
essay which has grown into the 
present volume. It is a study to 
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which the outbreak of the present 
war gives new importance. Briefly 
stated, the thesis affirms that the 
Treaty of Versailles—of which the 
author has been critical on other 
occasions—should not bear all the 
blame for what has happened since 
its ratification. The tendency to 
make the Treaty a scapegoat has 
aided the cause of militarism. 
Therefore, Dr. Shotwell, a lover of 
peace as all the world knows, has 
undertaken to question “the article 
of faith” that but for the Treaty 
Germany could have recovered 
speedily from the losses of war. In 
order to come at a balanced judg- 
ment, however, the reader must ad- 
vert not only to the considerations 
presented in these pages, impor- 
tant as they are, but also to other 
considerations. The truth is that 


although the Treaty of Versailles 
was not the only bad action for 


which statesmen have been respon- 
sible, it was bad. 

Within Germany. By Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $1.00). On the 
morrow of his return from a six 
weeks’ visit to England and a three 
and a half weeks’ visit to Germany, 
Mr. Villard, “citizen of a neutral 
land, and the only American jour- 
nalist who has been in both Eng- 
land and Germany since the war 
began,” reports on conditions in 
those two countries. He found the 
Germans utterly unhappy and de- 
pressed, although patriotic and will- 
ing to fight. He found the English 
not boastful nor vainglorious, ready 
to face without flinching the bad 
time that looms ahead, but unterri- 
fied and confident about the out- 
come. He assures his readers that 
the British people have no quarrel 
with the German people. “They do 
not wish to deprive Germany of her 
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place in the sun. They are not 
thinking in imperialistic terms.” 
In Germany the idea that the peo- 
ple are as one man behind the 
Fuehrer seemed to be nonsense. He 
found no one outside army and offi- 
cial circles who was one hundred 
per cent Nazi. “The others were of 
all shades of opinion, and many of 
them were wholly anti-Nazi. Work- 
men spoke out against Hitler and 
his government with a frankness 
that astounded me — and terrified 
me for their safety.” It is a pleas- 
antly written book, but journalistic, 
dramatic, passionate, rhetorical 
rather than judicial or scientific, 
and therefore not too persuasive. 

Foundations of Western Civiliza- 
tion. By William J. Bossenbrook 
and Rolf Johannesen (New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $3.75). Here is 
a historical work written, as a book 
of this sort should be written, with 
much time and care and consulta- 
tion and revision. Used at Wayne 
University first as a syllabus, and 
then substantially in its present 
form, it grew, and changed, as 
experience and discussion by the 
members of the history department 
suggested. The material is well 
divided, clearly presented, richly 
illustrated and provided with ade- 
quate maps. The authors make no 
claim to original research, but of 
course assume responsibility for the 
arrangement and interpretation of 
materials. Obviously they have 
tried to be fair, although they hard- 
ly attain that perfect objectivity 
which is the ideal of the true his- 
torian. A point of view, an empha- 
sis, or a tone, from time to time 
reveals the probably unconscious 
adopting of assumptions created by 
the Protestant tradition. 

In Winter We Flourish. Life and 
letters of Mrs. Sarah Peter (1800- 
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1877). By Anna McAllister (New 
York: Longman’s, Green & Co. 
$3.50). This life-size portrait of 
Mrs. Sarah Peter of Cincinnati takes 
its title from the motto — Hieme 
Viresco—of her grandmother’s fam- 
ily, the Strodes of Devonshire, Eng- 
land. Mrs. Peter’s parents came 
from Virginia with some of their 
kinsfolk and all of their emanci- 
pated slaves at the close of the 
eighteenth century to make their 
home in the sparsely settled North- 
west Territory. Her father became 
United States Senator and Governor 
of Ohio, and did much to advance 
the interests of the newly-formed 
State. Her first husband was Ed- 
ward King, son of Senator Rufus 
King of New York, her second, Wil- 
liam Peter, British consul at Phila- 
delphia. The book is interesting 


for its glimpses of social life in the 
early thirties, and its sketches of 


the papal court in the fifties. Mrs. 
Peter became a Catholic in 1854, 
and devoted her wealth and her 
time to charity. She was a great 
friend and admirer of Father 
Hecker, whom she met at one of the 
Mechlin Congresses in Belgium. 
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White Wings and Barricades. By 
a Daughter of Charity (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.50). This is 
an excellent translation of the life 
of Sister Rosalie-Jeanne Rendu—by 
Céline Lhotte and Elizabeth Dupey- 
rat. For over fifty years (1802- 
1856) she ministered to the poor of 
Paris, winning back to the Church 
many a fallen-away, inspiring men 
like Frederic Ozanam and Bishop 
Dupuch of Algiers to give their lives 
to charitable works, and winning 
from an anti-clerical government 
the Legion of Honor because of her 
heroic labors among the maddened 
Parisians of the revolutions of 1830 
and §848. A few months after her 
death the administration of the 
twelfth arrondissement erected her 
bust in the mayor’s hall as a tribute 
to her memory. In 1880 an anti- 
clerical city government had this 
bust removed, “because her virtues 
were the outcome of lies and igno- 
rance,” and the erection of this 
monument “an insult to the true 
Republic, and a defiance to our 
freethinking”! How typical of the 
France of fifty years ago though 
happily not of today. 
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